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CHAPTER I 

THE -QUALITY OF TEACHER CANDIDATES 

Ju»t at the authors of The Nation at Risk examined the 
quality of the present American educational system and raised the 
need to start educational reform, Japanese educators have also 
befun to Investigate the conditions of the Japanese educational 
system. In both countries. the quality of teachers has always 
been one of the focal points of educational reform. However, 
unlike American teachers, Japanese Teachers have been recorded 
with respect for their profession and the role they play In 
society. The status and quality of Japanese teachers has been 
steadily Improving and new measures should be devised for further 
Improvement of future teacher candidates. In order to 
^emons^trate this thesis, this paper will Investigate how 
candidates are recruited and what the quality of those candidates 
Is. 

The Higher Education System and Colleges of Education 

It Is well known that the eighteenth year Is one of the 
critical periods In a Japanese young person's life. It Is the 
age when about 1.5 million high school seniors must make 
decisions about their future plans. Some decide to work after 
graduation, while others choose to enter colleges and spend two 
to four more years as students. As of 1984, 41 percent of 1.5 
million high school seniors entered the Job market and 25.1 
ERIC percent of them tnttrtd mlsctl laneous post-secondary schools and 



other tralnlnf schools. Those who entered colleies and Junior 
colleges reached 29.6 percent of the total number of hlfh school 
seniors. As *)iese ^numbers Indicate, more than half of all hUh 
school graduates are enrolled In some type of post-secondary 
educational Institution. They decide to pursue their education 
In the belief that their choice will bring them higher socio- 
economic status and more privileges in the future. 

However, as more high school students enter colleges, the more 
severe competition becomes. In Japanese society college entrance 
examinations play an important role in screening high school 
graduates. The entrance examination serve not only as a link 
between high schools and colleges, but also as a screening 
device through which only ©ne-thlrd of the totai of all high 
school graduates can pass. It is often said the college entrance 
examination has become an inescapable rite of passage for almost 
half 'of the high school students in Japanese society. It is a 
focus of attention not only for high school students, but for the 
nation as a whole. In this sense. the college entrance 
examination is a nation-vide ritual. 

For more than half a million college applicants, the choice of 
college seems to be closely connected with future employment 
opportunities. For many of those applicants, college is seen as 
a place where learning can be pursued in an effort to obtain a 
liberal education. Yet. colleges are also considered stepping- 
stones to careers In major companies and in the civil service. 
Competition tor these Jobs Is keen and only a select few from the 
best colleges can pass through this very narrow gate. The 



Japanese believe that one's success In life depends upon which 
which college one has graduated from rather than upon what one 
has learned. |[ecause of this popular belleft high schools 
students are forced to compete with each other In order to enter 
the highly selectlvet prestigious colleges at the top of the 
college hierarchy* The hope of a Job with a good company cr 
within the government drives thousands of high school students 
each year through "examination hell." 

Japanese colleges and universities have recently been 
criticized by foreign researchers and scholars. The main thrust 
of these criticisms Is that* despite the excellent quality of 
teaching and the high standard of academic achievement In primary 
and secondary education, higher education does not continue and 
maintain this high level of quality. One well-known critic, Ezra 
Vogel, deplores the miserable conditions of a Japanese college 
education: professors are not eager to spend much time on 
teaching, the students do not study hard once the entrance 
examination Is over and their attendance rate Is usually low, and 
colleges spend little money on their facilities. His conclusion 
Is that there Is little which American educators cin learn from 

9 

Japanese colleges and universities. 

Nevertheless, we should recognize the positive aspects of a 
Japanese higher education. Above all, we should note that many 
Japanese colleges are. In essence, professionally oriented. 
Medical, law* engineering, agricultural, and education colleges 
are professionally-oriented schools offering well-structures, 
systematic curricula Including lectures, seminars, field-work, 
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experimentation, practlca, and to on* For the pursuit of these 
studies, students are required to have a high degree of 
notlvatlon and Industry, as well as academic ability* 

The fol lowl^f stable describes the general characteristics of 
Japanese c#llefe applicants: 

Table 1* The Number of Students Enrolled In Colleges and 
Universities (1984). 

Colleges and Universities Junior Colleges 

Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Colleges Students Colleges Students 

National 95 443, 000(24* OX) 37 17,000(4. 5X) 

Public 34 54, 000(3* 9X) 51 21,000(5*4%) 

Private 331 1,347,000(73*1%) 448 344,000(90*1%) 

Total 460 1,843,000(100*0%) 536 382,000(100*0) 

Source: The Ministry of Education, Mombu Tokel Yoran (Handbook of 
Statistics on Education) , 1985, pp* 72-73* 

As of 1984, 2*22 million students were enrolled In 996 

3 

Institutions of higher education* Among these students, 1*84 
million were enrolled In 460 colleges and universities, and 0*38 
million of them In 536 Junior colleges* Most of these students 
were enrolled In private colleges and universities* In fact, 
75*9 percent of the 2*22 million college students were studying 
at private colleges and universities* 73*1 percent of 4-*year 
college students and 90*1 percent of Junior college students were 
enrolled In private colleges. Another feature of the college 
student populations Is that those who major In the humanities and 
social sciences make up more than half (53*2 percent) of the 
total number of college students* The percentage rises to more 
than 60 percent if the students majoring In education (7*8 
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percent) are Included In this froup* In contrast, only one-third 
(32*6 percent) of all college students najor In the natural and 
applied sciences* The third features which characterizes collefe 
students Is that they are generally professionally or 
vocationally Infhded' and sensitive to the changing occupational 
opportunities in the Job narket* Except In such fields as 
literature, the sciences, and the fine arts, Dost colleges offer 
sequentially ordered, rigorous course work aimed at the 
systenatlc nastery of knowledge and skills required for various 
professions. The total percentage of students enrolled In these 
collegea;, which Include law, business, education, engineering, 
agriculture. Is almost 73 percent* Those studenti, majoring In 
literature, science and the fine arts make up 21*4 percent of the 
total. 

The college of education Is one of these professionally 
oriented Institutions. There are 65 colleges of education » 58 of 
which are national colleges. Only seven of these are private 
colleges. Most of these Institutions are governments-supported. 
134,700 students are enrolled In colleges and departments of 
education, or 7.8 percent of all college students. The national 
col leges of education, which are mos tly teache retrain Ing 
colleges, have a total enrollment of 80,000 students. 54 percent 
of these students are female. For female students, colleges of 
education are the second most popular educational Institution, 
the first most popular being college? of literature. As of 1984, 
the number of new students who entered national colleges of 
education reached 21,400 and 55.8 percent of them were female. 
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Over the past ten years, approximately seven to eight percent of 
all college students have majored In education. This figure 
seems to be constant and stable. Although the total number of 
students who entered colleges of education has remained 
unchanged* the number of applicants who wish to enter colleges of 
education .has been decreasing from year to year. As Figure 1 
shows, the ration of high school graduates who wish to enter 
colleges and the number of stndents who entered colleges has been 
constant since 1975. Yet. In 1975 the ratio of applicants to 

Figure 1. The Transition of The Number of Students Who 
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Concerning the Investigation of Emplvment Problems Related to 
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matriculants to national colleges of education was 5.4:1. By 1983 
that ratio had changed to 2.6:1* This decline Is partly 
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attributable to the increasing attractiveness of private colleges 
relative to national colleges. National colleges require 
applicants to take a sequence of two entrance examinations. Also, 
the gap between the cost of a national university education and a 
private university education has narrowed over the past ten 
years. Six years since the institution of the Common Primary 
College En trance .Examlna tion required of all applicants to 
n;^tional universities, fewer and fewer students are opting for 
national universities in favor of private colleges. 



Co^mtKm pigure 2. The Transition of Competition Rates of 
Applicants to Colleges of Education. 
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Source: The Minsitry of Education, Kyoin Yossi Da igaku. Gakubu 
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Stlllt the above does not entirely explain the dramatic 
decline In nunbers of applicants to collefes of education. 
Probably the m^ln reason for t). decline Is to be found In the 
reaction of college applicants to forecasts of a nationwide 
decrease In- ^»roand for new teachers* While a detailed 

r 

examination of this Impact will be the focus *of the final 
chapter. It should be noted here that high school students are 
very sensitive to their prospects for employment upon graduation 
from college. Their future careers very much depend upon which 
college they enter. It has been reported that a long-term decline 
In teacher employment opportunities will damage the repuatlon of 
colleges of education and In turn, the quality of future teacher 
candidates. However, It may be wrong to suppose that high school 
students, at the time of college entrance examinations, are fully 
aware of what Job they will be aiming for upon graduation, even 
though It may be one of the main factors determining their 
selection of which college to enter. According to research 
conducted by Kawal Juku, Japan's largest chain of examination 
preparatory schools, there are three main factors determlr.ing 
high school seniors' selection of college: first, the 
appropriateness of that college to their aptitude and Interest; 
second, the level of their academic ability; third, the prospects 
for employment after graduation from that particular college.^ As 
this research suggests, high school students are more conscious 
of their own aptitude and ability than the availability of future 
employment ai tht time of the college entrance examination. It 
should also be said that. In Japanese society, the Identity of 
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the Mfh school student depends very much his or her 

demonstration of academic ability and excelle. ce or k ^ kuruvoku ^ 
As a result of the prevalence of this Idea li high schools* 
Japanese secondary education is dominated by apl It of 
meritocratic ' c^ompe 1 1 1 lon» a s;>lrlt which stands In ^ *>tra t to 
the egalitarian principles of cooperation and solldarlt vMch 
characterize primary education* 

This respect for excellence and academic ability can t^een 
college admission policy The most Important factor determining 
admission to colleges Is the score achieved In the college 
entrance examination* For college authorities the most objective 
criterion for admission Is this test scor^ The admission of 
college applle^nts Is decided soley on the basis of an 
""objective" test* which is se n as containing few subjective 
elements. Japanese colleges see the entrance examination as the 
fairest viiy to srreen applicants. Such devices as letters of 
recommendation and statements of the student's personal history 
and experiences are not considered relevant in deciding the 
admission of the applicant. This is especially true of the most 
selective col leges and un Ivors 1 ties. Moreover* Japanese 
universities do not believe that the socio-*economic status of 
one's family or one's cultural background has any bearing on 
admlss Ion. 

As the college entrance examinations become 9ore 
competitive* the prestige of the colleges grow. For talented 
college applicants* the process of getting into a top university 
becomes* in Itself* a way of checking self*^esteem and aelf**worth. 



As the prestlga of a particular college goes up» the conpetltlon 
for entrance Into that college becomes even keeneft thus catching 

students up In an ever-accelerating cycle of increasing 

competition* . ^ 

Ikuo Amano* classifies universities and colleges Into five 

groups* using the "research* function as his standard.^ 

1* research university (24 universities) 

2. doctorate-granting university I (121 universities) 

3* doctorate- granting university II (35 universities) 

4. naster's degree-granting collega and university (85 
colleges and universities) 

5. four-year colleges (178 colleges) 

As of 1979, research universities, the oldest of all Institutions 

of higher education In Japan» had the nost desirable teacher- 

g 

student ratio (1:15.2). They also natrlculated the highest rate 
of XAnln student;^ (students who have failed In their entrance 
examinations and are affiliated with no college or university). 
The former ^nln students spent extra years studying In order to 
pass the especially rigorous entrance examination. Amano's 
classification system of colleges and universities corresponds to 
the stratification of college applicants according to the levels 
of their academic ability. Research universities attract the 
most capable students and» consequently» the best students attend 
them. 

However* colleges of education which offer teacher training 
programs are not considered part of the research university 
system. Even though more than half of these research 
universities have colleges or departments of education, the 
departments were not founded for purposes of teacher education. 

ERIC 10 ^ ^ 



but rathor purposes of research Into educational theories and 
practices* Most colleges of education which offer teacher 
training prograns belong to doctorate-granting universities II 
and naster's dagree-grantlng universities* In fact, no collf'ges 
of education #irich 'train teachers offer doctoral progranst and 

r 

only twelve colleges of education among f If ty*~*el8ht national 

colleges have natter's degree prograns. Colleges of education 

which offer teacher education prograns are basically 

undergraduate Ins tl tut Ions. There fore, the present task of 
colleges of education Is to lestructure and upgrade thenselves 
Into naster's degree"*grantlng Institutions. 

The Quality of Students In Colleges of Education 

The easiest way to ascertain the academic quality of teacher 
candidates Is to Invertlgate the results of entrance exanlnatlons 
to colleges of education. In February and March each college or 
department of education Is given an opportunity to hold entrance 
exanlnatlons In order to select Its own students. This neans 
that hundreds of college entrance exanlnatlons are held 
throughout Japan during this tine of year. Although there are 
various kinds of college entrance exaninatlons» there are two 
naln types: national college and private college examinations* 
The naln difference between the two Is that the national college 
entrance examination requires applicants to take exanlnatlons 
twice* and the private college entrance exanlnatlon requires only 
one sitting. 7or national schools» the arpHcants take the 

Comnon Primary College Entrance Exanlnatlon In January which 
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functions as a screenlnf device for excludlnr less-qusUf led 
students. The second test Is usually held In March. Most of the 
entrance examlnttt ions conducted by private colleges and 
universities are held In January and February. Based on the 
results of these entrance examinations and other related tests 
the najor Juku schools rate the academic quality of the 
successful applicants. 

The rankinf of academic quality of the applicants relative to 
national collefes of education can be examined usinf these data. 
Since the applicants enter national colletes of education, the 
results of the Common Primary Coileie Entrance Exam will be used 
In the followinf analysis. 

The colleie ratlnf lists published by the majoi' Juku schools 
Indicate that the applicants to national collefes of education 
range from those in the upper middle to middle percentile 
rankings of the total number of students who took the Common 
Primary College Entrance Examination. According to the data 
shown by the National Testing Center, on a scale of 1 to 1000 the 
average score of the Common Primary Examination conducted in 
January 1983 was 627. 03. 321, 000 appl icants who took this 
examination competed with each other for the 98,000 seats in 
national colleges and universities. The average score of the 
exam takers who finally matriculated to national colleges of 
education ranged from 771 to 603. The average scores of these 
applicants who major in various subjects are described' in Figure 
3. 
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Figure 3. Test Scores of Applicants to Colleges of 
Education in 1985 (Cominon Primary Examination). 
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Source: Kawaljuku. Guide Line . July-August, 1985, pp. 38-45, and 
Obunsha, Shin Cokaku Nanni Rankingu (New Selectivity Index of 
Colleges and Un iver is i tes) . 1985, pp. 26-27. 

As this figure shows, those students who are majoring in 
Japanese, matheroat ics, science, social studies and English 
received the top scores in this, examination, and belong to the 
top one-third of the total applicant pool. Those who major in 
music, art, and physical education are mostly average students. 

The academic quality of the students matriculated to colleges 
of education, compared with the quality of the students 
matriculated to other colleges, such as literature, law, 
economics, engineering, the sciences, agriculture, and medicine 
is compared In Figure 4. Figure 4 shows the ranges of average 
scores of the students who entered various colleges. 
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Figure 4. Test Scores of The Students Who Entered Various 
National Colleges (Common Primary Examination). 
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Top-ranked students are relatively few in colleges of 

education offering teacher training programs. This is mainly 

because the dozen colleges of education which belong to research 

universities are excluded from the category of "college of 

education." These colleges are rated as "highly selective" and 

the students* average score on the Common Primary Examination 

ranges from 850 to 750, If these colleges are classified in the 

same group with teacher training colleges. then the academic 

achievement level of students in colleges of education does not 

differ from that of students in other colleges. except medical 

colleges. The academic achievement level of medical college 

students is markedly high and they belong to the top fifteenth- 

percentile of all students who took the examination. They are 
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excellent in terms of academic achievement and capability. 

In contrastt students in colleges of education are 

characterized by a diversity of abilities and interests. As 

Figure 5 shows, the average examination scores of students 

entering colleges of education were lowest among all students who 

entered such 'departments as law, economics, literature, medicine, 

engineering, science, and agriculture. The result reflects the 

fact that colleges of education tend to attract students with 

ability in such fields as music, art, and sports, and whose 

general academic ability is lower than those of students in other 

Figure 5. Average Scores of The Students Who Entered 
National Collages in 1985(Common Primary Examination). 
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Source: Kawaijuku. PDSP Bunseki Pet a Shu (PDSP Collecti on of Data 
Analysis) . 1985» p. 28. 

fields. This tendency becomes apparent In the results of the 
secondary examination administered the colleges of education. 
For example, those who wish to major in education are required to 
demonstrate competence in modern and classical Japanese as well 
as in classical Chinese. Applicants who wish to major in math 
education are required to have studied three years of mathematics 
in senior high school, taking courses in arithmetic, geometry. 
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analysis, differential and Integral calculus, and statistics. 
Those who wish to najor In Enfllsh education are required to have 
demonstrated competence In Ustenlnf comprehension and spaaklnf. 
In addition to readlnf comprehension and a knowledfe of Enfllsh 
grammar. Obviously, some mastery of basic skills and advanced 
technique Is required of students wlsblnf to major In music, art. 
and physical education. About one third of the 49 national 
colleges of education require applicants to take an essay test 
and eleven of them require some applicants to take an essay test. 
In this way. colleges of education Implement various screening . 
techniques to attract a wide variety of talented and uniquely 
competent students. 

In recent years, college entrance exaainat^ons have been 
modified to attract a diversity of talented students. Some 
collages have adopted the Interview as part of the secondary 
examination In addition to the ordinary, more objective written 
sections of the examination. The Interview Is Intended as a 
subjective but fair means to evaluate the applicant's personal 
ability and motivation for pursuing higher education and 
professional training. This method Is widely accepted and used 
by colleges of education and medicine, both of which require a 
variety of personal abilities for their respective fields of 
specialization. Fifteen colleges of education use Interviews as 
an essential part of the entrance examination and count them as 
part of the applicant's total test score. 

However. the applicant's high school academic record Is not 
considered an assantlal part of the university admissions 
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process. Only six collefes of education tske the hlfh school 
record into cons Ideretlon et ell et the time of application. 
Noreoverp letters of reconnendation from hlfh school principals 
and teachers are slnply not used by collefes to ' determine 
admission. I^urther, little slfnlflcance Is attached to 
evaluations of the student's personal traits or experiences. It 
Is clear that Japanese collefes and universities refard the 
entrance examination as the only slfnlflcant and valid criterion 
for selectlnf eppllcants. The student's accomplishments durlnf 
three years of hlfh school are almost entirely dls?efarded. 

Still, In comparison with other collefes within the university 
system, collefes of education succeed In attractlnf a diversified 
froup of uniquely qualified students. This suffests that other 
collefes should consider uslnf Interviews an4 9 valuation of hlfh 
school records as part of their selection process. Such 
techniques may help to alleviate the excessive stress laid on 
written and ostensibly objective entrance examinations. By 
Improvlnf the methods of selectlnf prospective oollefe students 
the connection between hlfh school and collefe will be more 
clearly articulated and s trenf thened. At present, a host of 
social problems sprlnf from the fierce competition (n collefe 
entrance examination. A re->s true tur Inf of the examination system 
will surely fo a lonf way to correctlnf some of these problems. 

Summary 

The collefe of education Is one amonf several professionally- 
oriented Institutions of hlcher education in Japan. Most 
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collecet of education are financially supported by the fovernment 
and administered by the Ministry of Education. College 
applicants are sensitive to occupational oppor tunltle-s available 
•t tine of fraduatlon from such professionally-oriented 
Institutions, "the recent decline In opportunities for new 
fraduates of teacher-tra In Inf collefes Is Influenclnf the 
choices of hlfh school seniors and is causlns a decrease In the 
number of applicants to these schools. The problem demands close 
examination since a decline In the number of applicants to 
collefes of education will undoubtedly have an adverse affect on 
the quality of future teacher candidates. 

Collefes of education. the larfest reservoir of teacher 
candidates, should transform themselves Into more research- 
oriented Institutions. As the coUefe ratlnf lists made by the 
JukiL schools sufiest. the most selective collefes are those 
research-oriented Institutions which offer fuU-fledfed doctoral 
proframs. The competitive collefe entrance pxamlnatlon system 
serves to maintain the hlfh quality of Japanese collefe 
applicants as well as the hidden hierarchy of collefes and 
universities. Within this hierarchy, collefes of education rank 
fairly low. Most national collefes of education are 
underfraduate Institutions, with only one-fifth of the flfty- 
•Ifht national collefes of education offerlnf master's defree 
proframs. In upfradlnf their profraas to Include proframs In 
fraduate education, collefes of education will promote their 
research function and thus Improve their academic status. 

Data collected by the ij^m, schools Indicates candidates for 
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adDltslon to collefes of education tend to fell into the upper 
Middle and nlddle middle strata of all applicants to national 
universities. totalling 0.3 nllllon applicants. • Evidently, 
colleges of education cannot attract the highest' quality 
applicants. T^V average scores on the entrance examinations of 
applicants who entered colleges of education are lowest among 
students who entered literature, law. economics, engineering, 
science, agriculture, and medicine. The average score of those 
who entered colleges of medicine placed those students within the 
top fifteenth percentile, whereas that of applicants to colleges 
of education placed those students Into approximately the fifty- 
fifth percentile. 

Nevertheless, the entrance examinations devised by colleges of 
education seem equal to the task of attracting a wide variety of 
diversely talented students. In order to Improve the quality of 
teacher candidates, applicants to colleges of education should 
have more carefully taken into consideration their academic and 
Intellectual abilities. their personalities and levels of 
■otlvatlon. as well as any special talents they may possess. 
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CHAPTER II 



TEACHER PREPARATION CURRICULA AND CERTIFICATION SYSTEM 

It It often- said that a Japanese student's collefe career Is a 

time for' rest and recuperation after years of "examination hell." 

It Is a time to store up eneriy and prepare for a lifetime of 
hard work and struffle. This view rather over-s Imp 1 If les the 

Imafe of Japanese collefe life and seems to have been promoted by 
a number of forelfn scholars. A typical example of this view Is 
presented by John F. Zeufner. who asserts that "the transfer of 
knowledfe Is not the business of the Japanese university — the 

facilities are decrepit. the attitude toward Instruction 
bankrupt, the responsibilities of faculties nil. "^ However, as we 
have already suffested. this view does not apply to students In 
collefes ot medicine, englneerlnf. science, agriculture, law. and 
education. The main business of these students Is to master a 
body' of theoretical and practical knowledge and the methods of 
research. 

As with other professionally-oriented curricula. teacher 
education curricula are carefully organized and structured. This 
Is especially true of curricula closely related to quallflylng 
for teacher certification. Upon finishing the required 
coursework. the prospective teacher asks the prefectural board of 
education to Issue a teaching certificate. Tkus. teacher 
education and teacher certification are Inseparably connected. 
Colleges of education are geared to preservlce teacher training 
and are qualified to offer programs of Instruction leading to 
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teacher certification. However, this does not mean that colleges 
of education are allowed the liberty of decldlnf the basic 
standards for Issuing teachini certificates. These standards are 
detarnlned by the Educational Personnel Certification Law and 
other related statutes. It Is the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Education to Insure the relevance of teacher education 
curricula to 1 Icenslnf criteria. In this way,. teacher 
cer til Icatlcn Is refulated throufhout Japan by the central 
authority of the Ministry of Education. 

This Is not the whole story* Collefes of education are not 
the only Institutions qualified to offer profrans leadlnf to 
teacher certification. In addition to private collefes and 
departments of education, other collefes are recofnlzed by the 
Ministry of Education as offerlnf profraos suited to the tralnlnf 
of teachers. In principle* this policy fives every collefe 
student the chance to become a schoolteacher. Havlnf a teachlnf 
certificate and a recofnlzed underf raduate defree are the only 
professional qualifications for becomlnf a teacher. This policy 
Is called kalhosel or the *open certification system." Throufh 
this system, more than thirty percent of half a million collefe 
fraduates can obtain some kind of teachlnf certificate, althoufh 
the number of those v^o actually do become teachers Is less than 
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ten percent of the total number of collefe fraduates. As a 
result, there Is no shortafe of teacher candidates In Japan. The 
real task Is to Insure and upfrade the quality 'of teacher 
candidates, a task wh Ich can be achieved throufh Improvlnf 
preservlce teacher education and attractlnf better-qualified 
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students to collafes of education. 



Two Major Principles: College Education and the Open 
Certification System 

The fact that nore than one-third of all colleie students take 
tone fom of tea6hln« certificate each year sucrests that these 
students are Influenced by the trend toward qualification throufh 
the taklnf of aore and sore credentials, the so'-calTed cult of 
'credtntlallsn. " Collefet and universities have becoae, In 
effect, "credential Bills." In actuality, colleges and 
universities are businesses and use the Issuing of teaching 
certificates as one means of attracting clients, namely, 
students. While the open certification system has made the 
teaching profession accessible to many college students and the 
teaching employment system Increasingly competetltlve, the open 
certification aystem has also encouraged this cult of 
credential Ism among college students. 

Ar' of 1979, 94.6 percent (375) of 444 colleges and 
universities and 94.4 percent (435) of 519 Junior colleges were 
certified to prepare students for prefectural teacher 
certification. The number of students who took teacher 
certificates Is Indicated In Table 1. As this table shows. 

Table 1. The Number of Students who took Teaching 
Certificates In March, 1990. 



Colleges of 

Education 
Other 
Colleges 

Junior 



Number of Certificate Those who became 

Graduates CA) Holders (A) CA/B) Teachers (C) 



(C/B) 



19,900 



19.900 



99. B% 



14.100 



75. OX 



339, 900 



79,400 



22. SX 



12,900 



16. 9X 
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Colleces 159,400 76,000 47. 7X 14,400 IS. 9% 
Graduate 

Schools 16,000 3,300 20.6% 600 18. 2X 

Total 534,200 174.500 32. 7X 42,000 24. IX 

Source: The Commlttae on Eoploynent Problems In CoIIeie of 
Education at Kafawa University, Kyoln Yosei Daigaku. CaF ibu no 

^hushoku Mondal yii kansur u Chosa Kento Hokokusho (A Report 

Concernini the Investiga tion on Employmant Problans Relatad to 
Colleges Education) . 1985, p. 25. 

a!nost all fraduatss ffom coiieies of education took teachinf 
certificates, and one out of four fraduates from other certified 
collefes and un iver.s i t ies took certificates. These data sufcest 
that teacher candidates are recruited from various types of 
colleges and universities. Thus, the open certification system 
plays an important role in promotinf a diversity of teacher 
j candidates. 

I The open certification system owes its befinninf to criiicisms 

I of the pre-war teacher trainiiif system. Before the war, teacher 

traininf was the exclusive province of the normal schools. ;\fter 
the war, the teacher traininf system was criticized by liberal 
educators in Japan and by the United Stated Education Mission to 
Japan directed by Georie D. Stoddard. Most criticisms of this 
system were directed at the characteristics of teachers recruited 
from the normal schools. These teacusrs were said to promote 
conformity and an uncritical acceptance of the policies of a 
totalitarian fovernment which encourafed the development of a 
militaristic state. The present study does not undertake to 
examine the pre-war teacher-traininf system; suffice it to say 
that the post-war teacher education system was shaped larfely in 
reaction to the weaknesses of the earlier system. The mos.t 
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significant difference between the pre-war and post-war teacher 
training systens lies In the post-war requlrenent of a university 
education. The pre-war normal schools were de facto Institutions 
of secondary education. The third article of the Educational 
Personnel La;w^f '1949 nade a university education a requirement 
for al 1 prospective teachers* 

According to Article Four of this law, teacher certificates 
are divided Into two types: regular and temporary. Regular 
certificates are valid for life do not need to be renewed, 
whereas temporary certificates are valid only for three years 
from the time of licensing* Temporary certificates are Issued by 
some prefectures when they cannot employ enough teachers holding 
regular certificates. Regular certificates are divided Into two 
classes: first and second class* The basic qualification for 
holding a second class certificate or a temporary certificate Is 
to have . finished at least two years of college education and to 
have flnlahei! 62 credits of eoursework, the minimum requirement 
for any teaching certificate* 

The Idea that teacher education should be given In colleges 

and universities was originally proposed by the U* S* Education 

Mission to Japan* In Its report recommending the reform of the 

Japanese educational system, the Commission suggested: 

"Normal schools should be reorganized on a higher level so 
as to offer better professional preparation and a more 
adequate liberal education; they should become higher 
schools or colleges for the preparation of teachers* 
Al though 1 t may be necessary to certificate primary 
teachers at the end of two years, four full years beyond 
the middle grade or upper secondary schools should be 
offered by all the normal schools** 

This proposal was accepted by Japanese educators and government 
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offlcUls* Normals schools were transformed and upgraded to 
colleges of education or liberal arts colleges appropriate to the 
training of future teachers* 

In add 1 1 Ion to recommending the upgrading of .preservlce 
teacher ,educa4i4)nv the Commission also suggested a three-tiered 
structure for teacher education* This curriculum consists of 
three parts : "general or liberal education, a special knowledge 
of the subject natter, and a knowledge of the professional 
(educational) aspect of a teacher's Job." In the Educational 
Personnel Certification Law, this proposal is Interpreted as the 
following three areas: general education courses, courses In the 
teaching profession, and courses In the student's area of 
specialization (I.e., mathematics, English, social studies, 
etc«>«^ As for the actual configuration of these courses, the 
Individual colleges are given wide latitude to design their 
curricula. as they see fit. 

Underlying the recommendation that teacher education should be 
pursued at colleges and universities Is the belief that teachers 
should be trained In an atmosphere Informed with the spirit of 
academic and Intellectual freedom. It was this philosophy In the 
Education Mission's report which so attracted many Japanese 
educators. Colleges are free to design their own curricula, the 
Ministry of Education's primary responsibility being the 
maintenance of bas Ic qual If Icatlon s tandards for teacher 
certification. 

As the Educational Personnel Certification Law classifies 
schools Into four groups, namely kindergartens, elementary 
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tchooU* Junior hlfh tchoolt» and senior high schools* there are 
four basic kinds of teachlnf certificates. Yet* within each type 
of certificate* there are two classes* Thus* In total there are 
elfht varieties of teachlnf certificates Issued* They are de- 
scribed In Flfure 1* 

Flture 1* Types of Teachlnf Certificates and Their Basic 
Qualifications* 



Junior 
Collefe 



Klnderf ar ten 

2nd Class 
P* E* S* ^ 
18 Cradlts 
S* T» S» ^^^^ 

8 Cradltt 



Elanentary 
School 
2nd Class 
P. E. S. 
22 Crsdlts 
S. T. S. 
8 CrsJlts 



Junior Hlfh 

School 
2nd Class 

P. E. S. 
10 Crsdlts 

S. T. S. 
A-20 Crsdlts + 
B-16 Credits ++ 



Senior Hlfh 
School 



4 Year 
Collefe 



1st Class 

P. E. S. 
28 Credits 

S. T. S. 
16 Credits 



1st Class 

P. E. S. 
32 Credits 

S. T. S. 
16 Credits 



1st Class 

P. E. S. 
14 Credits 

S. T. S. 
A-40 Credits 
B-32 Credits 



2iid Class 
P. E. S. 
14 Credits 

S. T. S. 
A'40 Credits 
B-32 Credits 



Graduate 

School 



1st Class 
P. E. S. 
14 Credits 

S. T. S. 
A'62 Credits 
B-52 Credits 



« P. E. S. : Professional Education Subjects. 
** S. T. S. : Specialized Teachlnf Subjects. 

* A: Social Studies, science, technolofy, and hone ecdnonlcs. 
B: Japanese, aatheaatlcs, nuslc, art. physical education, 
health, fuldance counsellnf, Enfllsh, and rellflon. 

Source: The Ministry of Education, Education In Japant A Graphic 
Pretantetlon (Tokyo: Cyosel, 1983), pp. 78-79. 



As this flfure shows, those vho have fraduated from Junior 
collefes are qualified only to teach students 'throufh the 
coQpulsory levels, that Is throufh the Junior hlfh school level. 
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but they are not qualified to teach through high school. 
Kindergartens are the naln enployers of Junior college graduates^ 
and nore than 90 percent of klndegarten teachers are Junior 
college graduates. Even though some Junior college graduates 
teach at the^, f Ifjaentary and Junior high school level* In 
practice*' the nlnlnmiD requirement for teaching at -these levels Is 
a four-*year university education* 

The Content of Teacher Education Curricula 

Our next task Is to examine the content of the teacher 
education curricula offered at national colleges of education* 
This examination contains an analysis of the distribution and 
concentration of courses at several typical colleges of 
education. 

The Required Coursework at Colleges of Education 

As indicated above* the basic qualification for teacher 
certification is two years of college and 62 credits of 
coursework. Typical of this pattern <s the coursework offered at 
two-year Junior colleges. As for four-*year colleges* these 
requirements are doubled and the students are required to take 
124 credits in coursework. As of 1982* the minimum number of 
credits required for graduation from national colleges of 
education ranged from 124 to 159 credits for those students 
majoring in the elementary education* and from 124 to 146 for 
those majoring in Junior high school teaching. To explain these 
differences in more detail* almost 65 percent of 62 elementary 
school teacher training courses require students to take from 130 
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to 139 credits for fraduatlon* Almost 60 percent of 50 Junior 
high school teacher tralnlnf proframs require students to take 
from 130 to 139 credits for iraduatlon* 

Anonf these credits required for graduation^ those In general 
or liberal education are usually taken during the first two 
years* The iiunber of Icredlts required for general education Is 
from 48 to 52. Within this number, four credits are taken In 
physical education and from eight to twelve In foreign languages. 
The remaining 36 credits are taken In three areas of the 
humanities^ social aclences, and natural sciences. The number of 
credits taken In the area of general education Is similar for 
those majoring In elementary and Junior high school teaching* 
General education Is the common core not only for students 
enrolled In colleges of education, but also for those students 
enrolled In other colleges and departments. 

One of the main differences between the elementary school 
teacher training course and the Junior high school teacher 
training course lies In the distribution of credits In areas of 
specialisation and professional eciucatlon. Originally^ the 
elementary school teacher training course was designed to prepare 
students to become all-round teachers who could teach all 
elementary school subjects euch as Japanese, math, science, 
social studies, art, music, phys leal education, and home 
economics. Therefore, the main focus of this course Is on the 
subjects taught In the elementary schools and on the study of 
educational theory, methodology, and psychology. The c red Its 
required in these subject areas amount to 50 or 60, and are all 
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concerned with professional education. In a sense, those 
students enrolled In the elefflentsry school teacher training 
course do not have a specialized major such as do students In the 
Junior hlfh school teacher training course. Since. 20 to 30 
credits can ^^e t^ken as free electlves, nost of the students 
enrolled In the' elementary school course take as a minor a 
frouplnf of specialized subjects offered within the Junior high 
school course. 

On the other hand, the Junior hlfh school teacher training 
profram encourafes students to master knowledfe of one special 
subject area In depth. Since the main focus of this tralnlnf 
course is the mastery of specialized subject, such as mathematics 
or Enfllsh, professional education courses may be refarded as 
secondary. The Junior hlfh school teacher tralnlnf profram 
requires students to take 40 to 50 credits In their major field 
and only 20 credits In professional education subjects. 

Thus, the main difference between the elementary education and 
JunUr blfh school teacher tralnlnf courses Has In the 
requirement that Junior hlfh school teacher candidates become 
specialists In one major field, while elementary school teacher 
candidates are trained to become all-round teachers with mastery 
of a wide ranfe of knowledfe In various subjects. The difference 
between Junior and senior hlfh school teacher tralnlnf courses Is 
found only in the number of credits required In the major subject, 
the number required of prospective hlfh school teachtrs naturally 
belnf freatar. Ilie followlnf table shows the three types of 
distribution requirements for fraduatlon. 
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Table 2. Three Different Distribution Requirements. 

General Specialized Professional 
Education Teachlnf Subject Education 

Elementary School Teacher 

Tra in Inf Course 48 29-34 -47-54 

Junior Hlfh School Teacher 

Tralnlnf Course 48 21 58 

Senior Klfh Schvo.l- Teacher 

Tralnlnf ^Course . 48 19 62 

Source: This sample Is taken from the basic requirement standards 
shown In the College ot Education Catalogue s Tokyo Gakugel 
University* 1985. 

Specific Coursewofk In Vsr leus Subject Matter Fields 

<1) The kindergarten teaching training program . This profram 
Is fundamentally similar to the elementary school teacher 
tralnlnf profram. Both profram emphasize the study of 
professional education subjects* Includlnf teachlnf methods* 
curriculum development* and psycholofy* The prescribed curricula 
of klnderfarten teacher tralnlnf proframs are composed of courses 
In three areas: ceneral education* professional education* and 
klnderfarten education. Klnderfarten education subjects are 
composed of studies In early childhood education* developmental 
psycholofy* and klnderfarten curriculum development. The typical 
orfanlxatlon of these courses Is described In the followlnf 
table. 

Table 3. Typical Orfanlsatlon of Klnderfarten Education 
Courses. 

Credits Required 
Subjects for Graduation 

A B C D E 

General 46 48 62 4B 48 

Education 

Professional Foundations of Education 4 6 4 4 4 
Education Psycholofy cf Education 2 2 2 2 2 
Child Psycholofy 2 2 2 2 2 
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Education 



Ptycholofy of Learnlni 




2 








Study on Moral Educa t Ion 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Educational Practlcum 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Eloctlvet 


4 


4 


2 






Health Education 








2 




Sub-total 


19 


18 


ID 


16 


14 


Educat Ion 




2 


8 


• 




) 16 






)26 


) 14 


Psjrcholofy 




8 


8 


12 


16 


wu irjvUiuni. wvuuios 


18 


l4 


20 


Teachlni Subjects 


16 


16 


18. 


16 


32 


Sub-total 


50 


40 


54 


54 


62 




7 


16 


6 


6 


8 




6 


2 


10 


6 


4 


Total 


128 


128 


138 


130 


136 



Free 
Electlvas 

Thesis 

Key: A: Nlyafl Kyolku University. B: Tokyo Gakufel University. C: 
Aichi Kyoiku UniversUy. D: Osaka Kyoiku University, E: Fukuoka 
Kyoiku University. 

Source: These fifures are taken from the 1985 Colleie Catalofues 
of the five universities listed above. 

The kinderfarten teacher education proirao and the elementary 
school teacher education profran share iiany courses in comnon. 
For example. many collefes require kindenarten education 
students to takes courses in six areas, with an additional oifbt 
courses required for elementary school education students. Thus, 
many courses in these curricula are desifned to prepare students 
to take two types of teachinf certificates. namely. in 
kindenarten education and elementary school education. Thus, 
students can prepare to take two or more certificates within the 
course of their university education. 

(2) The elemantary school tea cher training pretram. The 
curricula of this profram are, in most cases, composed of feneral 
education courses, specialized teachinf courses, and professional 
education courses. The content of the specialized teachinf 
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courses Is composed of the eight subjects taught at the 



elenentary school level: Japanese, social studies, nathematlcs, 
science, nuslc, art, physical education, and hone economics. 
Professional educ9.tlon courses consist of study In • educational 
theory, psychology, values education, student teaching, teaching 
methods, and free^ electlves. In addition to these subjects, 

! * 

* • « 

students enrolled In this program take credits In minor fields, 
as well as free electlves which can qualify them for an 
additional certificate. Since most students wish to take the 
first-class Junior high school teaching certificate, students 
often take more than 160 credits, and sometimes as many as 200. 
The typical distribution of these courses Is described below. 



Table 4 Typical Distribution of Elementary School Teacher 
Education Courses. 

Credits Required 





Sub Jec ts 




for 


Graduation 








A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


General 














Education 




46 


48 


52 


48 


48 


Professional 


Foundations of Education 


4 


6 


4 


4 


4 


Education 


Psychology of Education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Child Psychology 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Psychology of Learning 




2 










Study on Iforal Education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Educational Practlcum 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Study on Teaching Method 


16 


10 


16 


14 


(12) 




Eleetlves 


6 




4 


2 


10 




Sub-total 


37 


30 


34 


30 


36 


Elenentary 


Japanese 


2 


3 


6 


2 


2 


Schoo 1 


Social Studies 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Teach Ing 


Math 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Subjects 


Sc lence 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Nuslc 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Art 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Physical education 


2 


2 


2 ' 


2 


2 




Hone Economics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Sub- total 


16 


17 


20 


16 


16 



33 

37 



Minor 
Subjects 



16 24-26 20 



26 



26 



Free 
Eleetivet 



7 10-8 



2 



4 



6 



Thetis 



6 



10 



6 



4 



Total 



128 129 138 130 136 



Key: A: .Mlyesl K/olku University; B: Tokyo Gakuyel University; 
C:Alchl Kyolku University; D:Osaka Kyolku University; EiFukuoka 
Kyolku University. 

Source; These flfures are taken fron the 1985 College Catalogues 
of these five universities. 

Most of the students enrolled In this course are required to 
write graduation theses. One Interesting feature of these theses 
Is that their topics are often connected with the students' olnor 
area of study rather than their aajor area of study. This fact 
suggests that nany elenentary education students Identify 
themselves with their nlnor areas of study (for example, Japanese 
history, mathematics, social studies, etc.) and are more 
Interested In becoming certified to teach In the Junior and 
senlo-r-hlgh schools. It vould appear that. If elementary school 
teacher training programs are to be upgraded, curricula should be 
reorganized to lity more stress on specialized areas of study. 

(3) The Junior hizh echool teacher trainin g program. Students 
enrolled in this program are required to major in one of the 
special subject areas taught in Japanese Junior high schools. 
These subject areas are divided into two groups; (A) Social 
studies, science, home economics, and industrial arts, and (B> 
Japanese, mathematics, music, art, physical education, health 
education, occupational guidance, and foreign language (almost 
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Invariably Enillsh). In order to « acquire a flrst-elaat 
teaching certificate for Junior high schools, students are 
required to take 40 credits of specialized subject natter from 
froup A, and 32 credits from group B. They are also' required to 
take 14 credits^ of |>rof ess lonal education coursew^rk. Though the 
specific coursework' var les according to the major .field of study, 
the number of professional education courses Is nearly the same 
for all students enrolled In the Junior high school teacher 
training program. Professional education course distribution at 
five national universities Is described below. 

Table 5. Professional Education Course Distribution at Five 
National Universities. 

Nlyagl Tokyo Alchl Osaka Fukuoka F 

Foundations of Education 4 6 4 4 4 3 

Psychology of Education 2 2 2 2 2 

Psychology of Adolescence 2 2 2 2 2)3 
Psychology of Learning 2 

Studies In Moral Education 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Teaching Methodology 4 3 4 4 4 3 

Practice Teaching 3 2 4 4 4 2 

Electlves 6 2 4 9 

Total 23 £1 22 18 26 14 

Notet'-F^the minimum credits required for the acquisition of 

a certificate. 

The number of credits to be taken In specialized subject areas 
Is described In the following table. 

Table 6. Credit Distribution In Specialized Subject Areas. 

Mlyagl Tokyo Alchl Osaka Fukuoka 

Major Field (Required) 40 28-34 32 32 36 

(Elective) 13 30-24 14 26 16 

Thesis 6 (4> 10 6 4 

Total 59 58 56 G4 56 

Of the eight major fields within the Junior high school 
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teacher training program, the following Is a detailed description 
of courtevork for five of them, namely. Japanese, mathematics, 
English, science, and music. 

Japanese: The required coursework for students majoring In 
Japanese in the Junior high school teacher training program 
consists .nal/ily of iour groups of dlsclpllne.s. They are 
linguistics, Japanese literature, classical Chinese, and 
calligraphy. Three typical examples of the distribution of the 
prescribed coursework for students majoring In Japanese are 
described as follows. 

Table 7. Distribution Requirements for Students Majoring In 
Japanese. 



Linguistics 




Tokyo 


Alchl 


Fuki 


Theories of Linguistics 


4 


8 


4 




Seminar in Linguistics 


2 


2 


6 


Japanese 


History of Japanese 








LI terature 


LI terature 


4 


8 


2 




Seminar In Japanese 










LI terature 


10 


7 


14 


Class leal 


Chinese Literature 


2 


5 


4 


Chinese 


Seminar In Chinese 










LI terature 


2 




4 


Callgraphy 


Practice In Callgraphy 


2 


2 


2 


Thesis 




6 






Electlves 




26 


14 


16 




Total 


58 


46 


52 



Students In this department take some elective courses which 
are more advanced and specialized. Such courses include 
phonetics, current problems in Japanese, Chinese philosophy and 
poems, and problems In the teaching of Japanese. 

English: Most of the prescribed coursework in English In the 
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thr.. Junior hlfh .chool fachT tr.minf ' otrams consl.t. of 
th. follo.lni thf „.jof dUclpline,: nt.r.tur.. lln.uUtlc. 
•nd conv.r..tlon .nd composition. So». coll.g.. i„ci«d. 
conv.r..tlon .nd composition within th. c.fgory of llngul. tic. 
Th. typ.lc,1.4UtMbutlon of EnglUh couriawork 1. d..crlb.d in 
th. following t.bl. In thr.. national unlv.r.ltl.i. 

St}:nafun?i:;;n?:ir" ^^-^-^^ -t Thr.. 



Llt.ratur. 



Llnfuutlcs 



Conv.r.atlon & 
Conpo.lt Ion 

Th..l. 

El.ctlv.s 



Hl.tory of EniU.h 

Llt.ratur. 
Hl.tory of An.rlcan 

Llt.ratur. 
Lectur. in Enfll.h ft 

Am.rlcan Llt.ratur. 
Seminar In Enfll.h ft 

American Llt.ratur. 
ItBtLitugt In Enfll.h ft 

Am.rlcan Literature 

Phonetic. 

Lecture In Enfll.h 

Grammar 
Seminar In Enfll.h 

Grammar 
Lecture In Llnful.tlc. 
Seminar In Llnful.tlc. 
Hl.tory of Llnful.tlc. 

Enfll.h Conver.atlon 
Enfll.h Composition 



Total 



Tokyo 
3 

3 



8 



Alchl 
2 

2 

2 

8 



2 
8 



2 
2 



Fukuoke 
2 

2 

) 10 

2 

6 
}6 



24 

58 



4 
4 
4 

2 
2 



14 
46 



3 
3 



16 
52 



In addition to these three course areas of study, students 
■•Jorlnf In Enfllsh can choose amonf several more -.pecUlUed 
courses. Some courses are related to the study of culture such 

reflonal studies, ccnparatlve culture, and cultural history. 
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while other courses available are In Greek* Latin* German* 
French* art, psycholofy* and rellflon. This variety of electlves 
Indicates the Important function of English as the thing that 
unifies a wide variety of courses In the liberal arts In Japanese 
universities. , ^glish Is considered essential not only for 
linguistic and literary study, but for the study many other 
disciplines, as well* 

Mathematics: Coursework In mathematics Is divided Into four 
or five subdivisions, depending on the university* These 
divisions are arithmetic, geometry, analysis, topology, and 
applied mathematics. Applied mathematics contains such courses 
as statistics, measurement, and computer science* Coursework Is 
listed In the following table. 



Table 9. Distribution of Coursework In Mathematics. 

Alchl 



Arithmetic 



Analys-ll 



Ceome tr> 



Topology 



Applied 
Math 



Tokyo 
Number Theory 3 
Set Theory 3 



Differential ft 

Integral Calculus 6 

Spatial Topology 3 

Integral Theory 3 



Analytic Geometry 3 
Linear Geometry 3 



Statistics 
Measurement 



Special Studies 



4 

2 



Analysis 

Analys Is 
Analys Is 



Geometry 
Geome try 
Geometry 

Topology 
Topology 
Topology 

Statistics 
Measurement 
Mathematical 

Statistics 2 
Seminar In 

Mathematics 2 







Fukuoka 




I 


2 


Arithmetic I 


2 


II 


2 


Arithmetic II 


2 


III 


2 


Arithmetic III 


2 


I 


2 


Differential ft 








Inteiral Calculus 


6 


II 


2 


Analysis II 


2 


III 


2 


Analysis III 


2 






Analysis IV 


2 


I 


2 


Geometry I 


2 


II 


2 


Geometry II 


2 


III 


2 


Geometry III 


2 


I 


2 


Set ft Topology I 


2 


II 


2 


Set ft Topolosyll 


2 


III 


2 








2 


Statistics 


2 




2 


Measurement 


2 



Mathematical 
Analys Is 
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Elect Ives 24 14 

Total 58 46 

Eloctivos Include courses In computer science^ Infornatlon 
theory, history of nathemat Ics, nathenatlcal Iptlc, and 
■lathenatlcal pManitif. Even though such new courses as conputer 

r 

science and ' Infornatlon theory are not listed " as prescribed 
courses, they are clearly needed for any prospective mathematics 
teacher In the present Information age. On the other hand, 
mathematics a.riijors who take such courses also qualify themselves 
for Jobs In hlch-^technology Industries. This drain of 
mathematics majors Into the Industrial sector Is the most 
Important reason for the shortage of mathematics teachers In 
Japanese schools. 

Science: The prescribed coursework for science majors Is 

divided Into four aub--flelds: physics, chemistry, biology, and 

geology. Coursework consists of the common prescribed courses 

for all students majoring In science and specialized courses for 

the four sub-fields. They pre as follows. 

Table 10. Common Courses In the Sciences. 

Dynamics 2 

Electro Magnetism 2 

Experiment In 

Physics 2 

GeneralXhemlstry 2 

Organic Chemistry 2 

Experiment In 

Chemistry 2 



Phys Ics Thermodynamics 

t Optica 2 
Electro Magnetism 2 

Nuclear Phys Ics 2 



Physics 4 

Experiment In 
Physics 1 



Experiment In 
Physics 

Chemistry Inorganic 

Chemistry 

Organ Ic 
Chemistry 

Physical- 
Chemistry 



Physical- 
2 Chemistry 2 
2 Organic 

Chemistry 2 

Exper Iment In 
2 Chemistry 1 
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Experlnent In 

ChtmUtry 1 

Biology Gonoaloffy 4 

Physio loffy 3 



Ceolofy Nlnarolofy 2 
Geolofy 2 
Geophyi Ics 3 



Sub-total 28 



Blolofy 4 
Experiment 1 
In Biology 

Mlnerology 2 
Geophys Ics 2 
Experiment 
In Geolosy 1 

20 



Norpholosy 
Ecolosy 
Experiment In 

Blolosy 

Astrophysics 
As tronoay 
Experiment 
In Geology 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
24 



Table 11. Sub-major Courses In the Sciences. 



Physics 



Tokyo Alchl 

Quantum Mechanics 4 
Electro Magnetism 4 
Experiment 2 
Readings 2 



Chemistry 



Physical Chemistry 4 
Analytic Chemistry 2 
Inorganic Chemistry 2 
Organic Chemistry 2 
Biochemistry 2 



Fukuoka 

Dynamics (Seminar) 1 

Optics (Seminar) 1 

Thermodynamics 1 

Hydrodynamics 1 

Nuclear Physics 2 
Solid State 

Physics 2 

Experiment 4 

Inorganic Chemistry 2 
Physical Chemistry 3 
Experiment In 

Physical Chemistry 2 
Analytic Chemistry 1 
Organic Chemistry 2 
Experiment In 

Organic Chemistry 1 



Biology 



Geology 



Sub-total 

Electlves 30 
Total 58 



Hlitolofy 


2 


Norpholofy 


2 


Enbryology 


2 


Cy to lofy 


2 


Genttlci 


2 


Genetics 


2 


Phyilolofy 


2 


Plant Phyalolofy 


2 


Phyilo-<:heiilitry 


2 


Animal Phyalology 


2 


Seminar 


2 


Ecolofy 


2 


Astronomy 


2 


Geophya Ics 


2 


Geophyi let 


2 


Oceanolofy 


2 


Geolof leal 




Nlnero lofy 


3 


Paleontolofy 


2 


Lltholofy 


2 


Nlntrolofy 


2 


Paleontolofy 


2 


Geochtmlatry 


2 


Crystal Optics 


1 


Seminar 


2 








12 




12 




14 




16 




46 




52 
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Students are expected to take other specialized courses within 
their own sub-major fields as electlves. These elective courses 
are hlfhly differentiated from each other and enable students to 
develop mastery of their field to a satisfactory level. Althouch 
these science curricula are deslfned to train J»nlor hlfh school 
teacherr» rthey may ^^also be used to train hlfh school teachers* as 
well. 

Music: Unlike other students who major In Japanese* Engllsh» 
mathematics* sclonce> and social studies* students who major In 
music are selected differently* They are required to shew 
competence and ability In music as well as academic ability when 
they take their entrance examination. Slmllcrly* students 
Intending to major In art and physical education are required to 
demonstrate practical skills and ability In their respective 
fields* 

Coursework In music education Is divided primarily Into four 
sections : vocal mus lc> Ins t rumen tal mus Ic* compos 1 1 Ion* and 
theor-jr *nd history of music. Three typical examples of music 
coursework are described In the followlnf table. 

Table 12. Required Music Education Coursework. 



Vocal 



Tokyo 
Solfeiflo 6 
Solo 2 
Chorus 4 



Instrumental Piano 2 
Wind & String 
Instrument 2 



Composition Composition 4 
Conducting 2 



Alchl 
Solfeggio 2 
Solo 4 
Chorus 2 

Piano 4 
Wind & String 
Ins trument 2 



Harmonics 4 
Counterpoint 2 
Composition 2 
Conducting 2 



Fukuoka 
Solfeggio 2 

Solo 8 
Chorus 2 

Piano 6 
Wind ft String 
Instrument 4 
Concert 2 

Conduce ting 1 
Counterpoint 2 
Compos 1 1 Ion 3 
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Theory & 
History 



Nus Ic 
Japanese 

Music 



Theory of 



4 



Music 2 
History of 



Theory of 



Theory of 

Mus Ic 
History of 

Mus Ic 
Harnonlcs 



2 



2 



Music 2 
Music 



2 
2 



Education 2 
Readlnfs In 



Music 2 



Sub-total 



28 



32 



36 



Electlves 

Total 



30 
58 



14 
46 



16 
52 



As these flfures show. threes-quarters of nuslc education 
coursework Is of a practical nature. The same tendency can be 
seen In the electlves* Electlves Include courses In Japanese 
Instrumental music, the music synthesizer, arranfement, 
acoustics, theory of modern music, and music psycholofy. 

C4) The senior hlih school teacher training protram. 
Essentially, most of the coursework offered In the senior hlfh 
school teacher training proffam 1% similar to that of the Junior 
hlfh school profram. It should be recalled that the first-class 
Junior high school teaching certificate Is equivalent to the 
second-*class senior high school teaching certificate. However, 
several colleges have their own senior high school teacher 
training courses Independent of the Junior high school program. 
The main difference between the two programs Is that students In 
the senior high school teacher training program take four or five 
more credits of either required or elective courses. The 
difference Is more one of quantity than of quality. 

Some Problems Inherent In Teacher Education Curricula 

There are two types of problems associated with teacher 
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tducation curricula. The first problem stems from the fact that 
■any students take more than one teaching certificate, and the 
ffocond Is related to the quality of the curricula. The first 
problem can be found In every major field, while the second Is 
peculiar to the elementary school (Including kindergarten) tea- 
cher training progratos. 

Many students are apt to take as many teaching certificates as 
they can with the resall that students are overloaded with 
coursework. It is taken for granted that the average student 
will take more than two certificates when they graduate from 
college. Research Indicates that the average number of credits 
taken by students Is from 160 to 180 and, in extreme cases, some 
students take more than 200 credits within four years. ^ Students 
hold an average of between two and three teaching certificates. 
Some students hold five teaching certificates. The following 
table gives a sampling of the ranges of total credits taken by 
students and the number of certificates acquired by them. 

Table 13. Ranges of Total Credits Taken by Student and 
Number of Certificates Taken. 

. Total Credits: 136-160 161-180 181-200 More than 201 
Elementary School 

Teacher Training Course 10. 7X 59. IX 25. 5X 4. 7X 
Junior High School 

Teacher Training Course 36. IX 39. 8X 20. 5X 3. 6X 

Number of Certificates; 0 1 2 9 4 5 

Elementary School 

Teacher Training Course - 7. 5X 3. 4X 76. OX 12. 3X 0. 8X 

Junior High School 

Teacher Training Course 1. 3X 3. 9X 26. OX 54. 5X 10. 4X 3. 9X 

Source: The Japanese Society for the Studies of Education, 
» Ky0llli Kvolku no Kalztn nl kansuru Jlssenfkl shohosaku nl 

ttyhtno Kenkvu CA Study of P ractical Means far the TmprevamBnt 

Of Tearhef Mn^.tia^^ iflttn. , oni myi^^^miK^ 
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A result of this pattern Is that Japanese colleces have become 
known as "credential nllls* by *selllnf* nore than 150 credits to 
each "student/customer* * With this flut of credits taken by 
students In collefes o: education In mind* one connlttee studylnf 
the reform of the Japanese teacher training system suffests that 
the number of yei^rs spent at collefes of education should be 
Increased to five and the required credits for graduated 

o 

Increased to 160. However. the basic problem cannot be solved 
simply throufh Institutional res true tur Inf. A real solution will 
be had when students become satisfied with the academic standards 
of their education and no lonfer feel the need to obtain plural 
certification. 

Secondly. the academic quality of education curricula Is 
Inadequate and la In need of further res tructur Inf. Many critics 
of collefes of education point out the Inferior quuMty of 
teacher training curricula to that of other curricula within the 
universities. This Inferiority of education curricula Is mainly 
due to the wide but shallow content of most proframs In collefes 
of education. The core of the education curriculum becomes hard 
to find as the curriculum Is broadened to Instill expertise In a 
wide ranfe of areas. The essential academic quality of study In 
the colleges of education of the elfht subjects taufht In Japa- 
nese elementary schools seems questionable. How best can the 
future teachers be prepared to teach these subjects? How can 
Japanese colleges of education be Improved to produced better 
elementary school teachers? These questions remain open and 
unanswered. 
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In order t9 satisfy the Intellectual curiosity and to broaden 
the Interests of students In collefes of education, the "minor" 
system was Introduced Into the elementary school teacher training 
profram. As of 1979, 48 of SI collefes of education had adopted 
this system. Underlylnf the adoption of this system Is the 
fttcofnltlon .amonf callefe educators that aleinentary school 
taacher sducatlon curricula ars not of a high snough academic 
quality to attract and nalntaln students* Interest and 
motivation* At the sane tine* this system enables students to 
accumulate more credits. The elementary school teacher training 
curriculum finds Itself caught In a contradiction: the ^'mlnor*' * 
system Is Intended to motivate students In deeper, more academic 
directions* but It also contributes fuel to the credl t-amasslng 
game. Agaln» one way out of this vicious cycle Is to make the 
core elementary school teacher training curriculum more 
attractive to students. 

Finally* some problems Inherent In educational practice ~ 
student teaching — should be mentioned. Since hundreds of 
students are enrolled In a college of education, and nearly all 
of those students are required to undertake some form of student 
teaching as part of the requirement for teaching certification, 
they must be distributed Into quite a few cooperative and expe- 
rimental schools In order to practice the skills they have stu«- 
died In their college classrooms. Despite the goodwill and 
cooperation of the schools Involved, these student teachers often 
get In the way of normal classroom activity and create a problem 
known as Jlshu kogal . or "student teacher pollut n. These 
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student teachers sre not only from colleges of education, but 
from colleges of literature, sclencot and so on. Especially, 
those students who Involuntarily participate In student teaching 
practlca do a great deal of damage to the atnosphere of goodwill 
created by college educators and schoolteachers conmltted to the 
preparation of uWful student teaching experiences. The Ministry 
of Education and other educational bodies suggest that the length 
of the education ^ractlcum be extended. This Is plainly 
unfeasible* since the suggestion falls to take account of the 
Intentions of the college educators who plan the practlcun» the 
schoolteachers In charge of then* and the students engaging In 
them. The place of student teaching In Japanese society Is a 
delicate natter. Everyone agrees on the necessity of student 
teaching* but no one can agree on the best way to carry It out. 
This Is yet another question that awaits an answer. 
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CHATTER III 



THE TEACHER EMPLOYMENT EXAMINATION 

In 1985, 31.000 students craduated from Japansse collages of 
education. 45.7 percent of these iraduates found Jobs In the 
public »chools, -while another 8.9 percent found Jobs nostly as 
teachers In private schools.^ Even though collates of education 
were founded to train future schoolteachers, and even though nost 
students In the colleges want to become teachers, almost half of 
them cannot achieve this goal. The open certification system 
enables graduates of other colleges to take the teacher 
employment examinations In order to become schoolteachers. Thus, 
every year more than 200,000 people compete for fewer than 40,000 
Jobs In the public school system. This competitive screening 
system becomes. In effect, the teacher examination system used 
each year by the 47 prefectural and 10 municipal boards of 
education each year. Ever prospective public school teacher must 
pass through this system without exception. 

The Function of the Teacher Employment Examination 

It Is fit and proper that one of the main purposes of the 
teacher employment examination Is to screen and select well- 
quallfled recruits and to maintain the Intellectual and 
professional quality of the nation's teachers. The existence of 
this teacher employment examination a.eans that the acquisition 
of a teaching certificate does not by any means guarantee entry 
Into the teaching profession, although the certificate remains 
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the basic qualification. In 1980 alone. 174,500 students amont 
the half-BllUon coUeie fraduates acquired teachlnf 
certificates. ^ However, the total number of public school teacher 
applicants was slightly over 224,000 and only 41,519 of these 
were actually employed In the spring of 1981.^ Clearly, far more 
people took th* .teacher qualifying examination than those college 
graduates who acquired their teaching certificates In that year. 
The teaching certificate, once Issued, Is valid for a lifetime. 
Obviously, many perple who acquired certificates In past years 
take the teacher qualifying examination at a later date. This 
explains the discrepancy between the number of new certificate- 
holding college graduates and the number of applicants taking the 
quallflylng examination. 

When a new teacher Is employed by the public school system, he 
has the right to remain In the system until the age of retirement 
or until he voluntarily decides to quit. Public school teachers 
are governed and protected by the National Public Service 
Personnel Law and the Local Public Service Law. Teachers can be 
dismissed only under the following circumstances: (1) evident 
unfitness for service (e.g., commission of a crime). (2) 
physical and mental conditions which prevent the efficient 
execution of duties. (3) evident lack of ability, and (4) 
dereliction of duty (I.e., absenteeism).^ 

This lifetime employment policy Is one of the attractive 
features of public school teaching. It Is characteristic 
teaching has In common with other civil service Jobs. At the 
same time, the policy makes employers, prefectural and municipal 
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fovernDonts, very careful and wary In the selection of teachers* 
Once a candidate Is employed as a teacher, that teacher vlll 
oiost likely continue working for the same school board for 
thlr^y-flve years until retirement. Thus» the teacher employment 
examination Is very carefully contrived to test the quality and 
competence oi tee.cher candidates* Behind the teacher employment 
examination Is the Idea that a teacher's potential talents and 
personal traits can be Identified at the time of employment, 
which Is deemed as Important as continuous ln*-servlce training 
and self-study In the years after Initial employment. 

The aim of the teacher employment examination Is to select the 
mos t qual If led teacher candidates. Toward this end, the 
examination should be fair and free of prejudice, bearing In mind 
the Interests and welfare of the people whom teachers serve* All 
prefectural and municipal boards of education announce the 
methods of teacher selection In fairly concrete terms, affording 
teacher candidates time enough to prepare for the test. 
Applicants who achieve markedly high scores on the examination 
are given priority In employment. However, the specific contents 
of the examinations are kept confidential, and even the 
examination results are not released In detail. Through the 
efforts of private publishers, most of the written parts of the 
examinations are reproduced and sold In book form. Applicants 
who have taken the test are Interviewed afterward In an effort to 
collect as nuch Information about the test as possible. 
Nevertheless, the confidentiality of the test results Is strictly 
maintained. Applicants can only learn whether they passed or 
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failed. thair actual score* kept a cloeely-fuarded secret. 
Prelwcturai and municipal authorities report only the number of 
teachers actually enployed each year. 

In 1982, the Japanese .Society for the Study of Education 
presented the views of various prefectural boards of education 
superintendents. " The superintendents were asked what w»s their 
Imaie of the Ideal teacher. Some of the * responses were: 
"teachers who can contribute to the next century of Hokkaido's 
growth" (Hokkaido Prefecture): "educators with Intelllfence and 
enthusiasm" (Tokyo); "well-rounded. Integrated person (Saltama 
Prefecture): "Individuality and enthusiasm" (Alchl Prefecture): 
"cultivated and experienced person" (Hyofo Prefecture); "a 
zealc-'s sense of purpose and soundness In body and mind" (Fukuoka 
Preff oture). ^ These are some of the characteristics taken Into 
consideration by boards of education at the time of employment. 
These characteristics can be demonstrated principally through 
four types of examinations: (1) the written examination of 
general and professional knowledge, (2) tests of practical skill 
and technique, (3) easay tests, and (4) ptrsonai and group 
Interviews. The results of these tests are the criteria by whKh 
teacher candidates are evaluated. 

Recent Results of Teacher Employment Examinations 

The decline In the number of newly-employed teachers has 
become a well-known fact In recent years. Maintaining a balance 
between the supply and demand of new teachers has always been one 
of the main concerns of those who design the teacher employment 
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extmlnatlons. While the number of applicants for teacher 
enploynent exaialnatlon has remained stable for several years, the 
demand for new teachers In prefectures and municipalities has 
been In decline. This Imbalance has made the examinations more 
an<« more competitive and, as a result, even the more competent 
applicants rtfteti find themselves having to repeat the examination 
one or more times. 

In 1985, the total number of public school teacher appHcants 
was 213.000. 88.2 percent of whom actually took the examination. 
Of these 188.000 takers of the tests, only 20.3 percent were 
eventually employed as teachers In April. 1985. The ratio of 
applicants to Jobs was highest at the elementary level. 5.2:1. 
The least competitive category was special education, with a 
iatlo of 2.2 applicants to every one position. 50.7 percent of 
the applicants were female, while only 42.1 percent of those 
employed were women. The percentage of female applicants was 
highest among elementary school teacher candidates. 65. 7 percent, 
while It was lowest among senior high school teacher candidates, 
or 30. 5 percent. Similarly, women accounted for the highest 
percentage of newly-employed elementary school teachers. Cl. 3 
percent, and the lowest percentage among ^Igh school teachers, or 
23. 4 percent. 

Table 1. The Results of Teacher Employment Examination In 1985. 



Applicants Examinees 



Female Employed Female 
Examinees Teachers Teachers 



Elementary 

Schoo 1 
Junior High 
Schoo 1 



65.860 



79. 023 



59. 394 



69. 223 



39.048 



37.044 



llr^86 



13.485 



5.839 



5.607 
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^SJiJo'l"*'** 55.199 47.771 14.578 10.368 2.429 

^EdSiluon 3.734 3.346 1.998 1.548 767 

""i™" 9.474 8.285 8.277 1.457 1.457 

Total 213.290 188.019 100.945 38.236 16.096 

Source: The Ministry of Education. Kyoiky ;inkal CePPo (Monthly 
Ravlaw of Board of gdueatlon). No. 416. 1985. p. 63. 

There' are E7 boards of education which annually administer 
teacher eoployment examinations. Table 2 Indicates the results 
of those examination In 1985. 

Table 2. Percentage of New College Graduates Among 
Newly-employed Teachers In 1985. 





AppI Icants 


Employed Teachers 




Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Elementary 
School 


25.899 


43. 6% 


6.488 


57. 0% 


Junior Hlfh 
Schoo 1 


40.146 


58. OX 


7.494 


55.6% 


Senior H)gh 
Schoo 1 


26.865 


56. 2% 


5.220 


50.4% 


Special 
Education 


1.371 


41.0% 


741 


47. 9% 


Health-tea- 






848 


58.2% 


cher Nurse 


4.422 


53. 4% 


Total 


98.703 


52. 5% 


20. 791 


54. 4% 



Source: The Ministry of Education. fCyolkM Ilnkal Ceppo (Monthly 
RavUw of BoTd of Education) . No. 416. 1985. p. 67. 

Approximately 100.000 new college graduates applied to take 
teacher employment examinations, or about 52.5 percent of the 
applicants. New college graduates employed In spring. 1985 
amounted to 54.4 percent of the total number of newly employed 
teachers. Most of th remaining 45.6 percent of the applicants 
probably had had some experience of taking the employment 
examination In the past and were sitting for the test again. 
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examination In the past and wern sitting for the test again. 

In addition to examining the results of the 1985 teacher 

examinations. we need to examine recent trends in the number of 

appilcan"^^s taking the examinations. Figure 1 shows the 

transition in application rates for public school teacher 

employment . over <=the vast ten years. There are two turning points 

rigure 1. The Transition of Application Rates- of Public 
School Teacher Employment Examinations. 



' rtTi — h it a ii * « •» « s 

Source: The Ministry of Education, Kvoiku lin kal Ceppo (Monthly 
peview of Boards of Education) . No. 416, 1985, p. 68. 

at which the rate of application shifted dramatically. After 

1974, there was a sharp increase in the application rate until it 

reached a peak in 1979. During these years, the total number of 

applicants who took the examinations almost doubled from 128,000 

in 1974 to 245,000 in 1979, while the total number of teachers 

employed during these years rose only 13.5 percent, amounting to 

36,700 new teachers in 1979. The increase in applicants was due 

mainly to the enactment of the Law Governing Special Measures for 
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Securing Competent Educational Personnel In Compulsory Education 
Schools (1974). This law mandated Increases In public school 
teachers' salaries, making schoo 1 teach Ing a more attractive 
profession. However. since 1979. boards of education have been 
witnessing a gradual decline In rates of application, except 
lor elementary ,sf.hpol teaching. In order to explain this 
phenomenon, we need to examine other evidence of the transition 
In employment patterns through the various school levels (Figure 
2). 

Figure 2. The Transition of the Number of Employed Teachers In 
Elementary. Junior High, and Senior High Schools. 
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Source: The Ministry of Education. Kyolky Ilnkal Geppo (Monthly 
Ravlaw of Board of Education) . No. 416. 1985. p. 68. 

Conspicuous In Figure 2 Is ihe dramatic decline In numbers of 
teic-hers employed In elementary schools during the six-year 
period. In contrast. the number of teachers employed In Junior 
and senior high schools Y .s, Increased throughout the period. 
Nevertheless. the number of elementary school teachers employed 
In 1985 was slightly less than half the number employed In 1979. 
Accordingly. the number of applicants for elementary school 
teaching decreased from 73.000 In 1979 to 59.000 In 1985. 
although the overall application rate Increased over the period. 
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The main reason for the decline In newly-employed elementary 
school teachers was the decline In the elementary school-age 
population. Fewer and fewer children enter Japanese schools each 
year. A consequence Is the reduced demand for elementary school 
teachers. Further, as the demand for elementary school teachers 
sinks. the ih<fttvatlon for college graduates to take elementary 
school teacher examinations similarly declines. 'Within a few 
years, this trend will begin to affect the plans of college 
graduates planning on careers In the Junior and senior high 
schools. 

7 

According to research conducted by Morlkazu Ushlogl. teacher 
demand for the next decade will be lower for the next decade thar 
It was for the previous decade. From 1986 to 1990, only 22 of 47 
prefectures will show a greater demand for new teachers than In 
1980 or 1981; the demand of 18 prefectures will range from SO to 
100 percent of the demand shown In 1980 and 1981; 7 prefectures 
win employ fewer than half of the number of teachers that were 
employed In 1980 and 1981.® However, the situation will become 
even more serious In the years from 1990 to 1995. 37 prefectures 
will be able to employ less than 60 percent of the number of 
teachers employed in the years from 1980 to 1984, while only 
three prefectures will actually Increase their demand for new 
teachers. In short, the employment outlook for future teachers 
appears very bleak. The coming decline In demand for new 
teachers will undoubtedly affect the quality of teacher 
candidates, encouraging them to seek other avenues ol employment. 
Sooner or later, students at colleges of education will be forced 
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to confront a serious unemployment problem. 

The Task Before Teacher Candidates 

Two Alternatives for Teacher Candidates 

How best can teacher candidates cope with this trim employment 
situation? A solution to this problem can be approached from two 
directions! One' way for the aspiring teacher to face the problem 
Is to take the teacher employment test again and again until he 
or she passes It- The other way Is to seek an alternative career 
to teaching. Both avenues are being pursued by education college 
graduates In Japan today. 

The first alternative, that of repeating the examination, has 
created Increasing numbers of unemployed college graduates 
( thushoku ronln ). Individuals who have taken the test two or 
three times. In 1985, 59 percent of the total number of newly 
employed teachers were college graduates who entered the 
profession directly after graduation. More than one-third of the 
newly employed teachers In 1985 wore Individuals who repeated the 
examination at least once. The remaining newl.'-hlred teachers 
were persons who entered the profession after working for some 
length of time In different jobs. This phenomenon Is one of the 
peculiar characteristics of the Japanese teacher employment 
system. The percentage shift of new college graduates employed 
as public school teachers Is described In the following table. 



Table 3. The Numbers of Newly Employed College Graduates. 
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Source: The Ministry of Education. KyoIIcu Hnkal Geppo jMonthly 
g!v"!\>f Boarri Education) . No. 329. 351. 376, 399, and 411. 

As the above figures suffest. new college graduates made up 
nearly two-thirds of the total number of teachers employed up 
until 1978. That ratio, however, has been decreasing steadily 
since then. The d*y will soon come when more than half of all 
newly-emplbyed teachers will not be new college graduates. 
Even now, passing the teacher employment examination has become 
the primary goal of aspiring teachers and requires the most 
netlculous preparation, even though the examination may not have 
all that much to do with the reality o! being a good teacher. 

Teacher candidates are prevented from taking employment 
examinations an Indefinite number of times by regulations setting 
the age of thirty as the limit for applicants. Most prefectural 
and municipal authorities stipulate that teacher candidates 
satisfy this age restriction. As of 1982. only two prefectures 
had no age limit set on teacher candidacy.® More than half of the 
47 prefectures require that candidates be under the age of 
thirty. The oldest a teacher candidate can be In Japan Is forty- 
one, as stipulated by Osaka Prefecture. Therefore, people who 
wish to change careers and become teachers cannot do so past the 
age of forty-one. This would appear to be defective and 
discriminatory policy depriving Japanese schools of many well- 
qualHled teachers with unique personalities and experiences. 

The second alternative pursued by many frustrated teacher 
candidates Is to enter the business world. This _ls a route 
fairly new to graduates from colleges of education, while it Is 
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a traditional one taken by graduates In literature, law, and 
science. These latter colleges have long-develop^^ connections 
with the business world and can offer their graduates a good deal 
of assistance In securing employment after graduation. However, 
colleges of education have never developed such connections with 
the business wtfTrH," regarding education graduates who go Into 

r 

business as unusual and rare, and so can offer their graduates 
little help In this regard. Some colleges of education have 
begun to confront this problem. As the Special Coaimlttee for the 
Investigation of Future Employment Problems In Education at 
Kagawa University has said. It Is Imperative that colleges of 
education explore new career avenues for their graduates, as 
well as upgrade the quality of their curricula for teacher 
education. 

The Committee also Indicates the difficulties colleges of 
education have In common In finding Jobs for their graduates. 
First, colleges of education maintain the traditional view that 
their courses are solely Intended to prepare future 
schoolteachers. This view Is so deeply embedded In people's 
minds that It will take some time before It changes. Second, 
major businesses will not actively recruit graduates from 
colleges of education because they share this view that education 
college graduates are best as schoolteachers and are unsulted to 
work In the business world. Many executives regard education 
college graduates as second-class students. Third, education 
college graduates can count on little help from alumni In the 
business world for help In getting started. One must bear In 
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mind the fundamental Importance of connections In the Japanese 
business world In order to undeff.tand this point. Fourth, 
nany colleges of education are located In smaller cities, distant 
from Japan's commercial and Industrial centers. These cities can 
offer college graduates relatively little In the way of 
employment. Th*«-e - are some of the main factors making It 
difficult for education college graduates to secure- Jobs outside 
of the schools. 

In spite of these difficulties, the number of graduates from 
colleges of education entering the business world has been 
gradually Increasing. Table 4 Indicates the changing 
distribution of employment for education college graduates. 

Table 4. The Employment of the Graduates of Colleges of 

Education. ^ . v 

Total Number 

A BCDEFGof Graduates 

1980 52.8 14.4 3.7 6.0 5.8 5.4 11.8 18.878 

1981 -49.8 16.9 3.7 5.8 6.7 5.7 11.4 19.013 

1982 46.4 19.3 3.2 5.8 7.7 6.1 11.4 18.811 

1983 40.3 18.8 4.3 6.0 9.7 6.1 14.8 18.876 

1984 34.5 19.8 5.7 6.2 11.9 6.7 15.2 

Key: A: Elementary school teachers, B: Junior high school 
teachers. C: Senior high school teachers. D: Other types of 
teachers. E: Business and other fields. F: Graduate schools. C: 
Unemployed. 

Source: The Committee on Employment Problems for Education 
College Graduates at Kagawa University. Kvoln Yoselkel Dalgaku. 

Cakubu no Shu«hoku Mondal nl ^ an«uru Chosa Ken to — Hofcofc"*^^ 

peport Concerning I hm Employment Problems Related to Colleges of 
Education) . 1985. p. 1. 

While the number of those graduates from colleges of education 
who could enter the teaching profession has decreased from three- 
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quarters In 1980 to two-thirds In 1985, the percentage of those 
graduates who entered business and other fields doubled during 
the four year period. Also, those graduates In some condition of 
unemployment Increased by 40 percent during the period. As of 
1984, 15 percent of all graduates from colleges of education were 
preparing for the next round of teacher mnployment examinations. 
Surprisingly,. the number of those preparing to take the 
examination again Is still greater than the number of those who 
enter business and other areas. This fact alone Indicates how 
strongly motivated to become teachers are students In the 
education colleges. Clearly, the time has come to re-evaluate 
the purpose and function of colleges of education. Institutions 
that have for so long been engaged exclusively In the preservlce 
training of teachers. 

The Competition batween Colleges of Education and — Other 

Colleges 

The fact that many graduates of colleges of education find 
themselves unemployed after graduation suggests that these 
graduates are losing In competition with graduates from other 
colleges. Since the teacher employment examination Is open to 
anyone holding a teaching certificate. those who pass the 
examination are by no means always graduates from colleges of 
education. In 1985, more than one-third of all newly-hired 
elementary school teachers, almost two-thirds of Junior high 
school, and nearly 90 percent of senior high school teachers 
were graduates from other colleges. Including Junior colleges and 
graduate schools. In total. 62.6 percent of all newly-employed 
teachers were graduates of other four-year colleges. Junior 
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The remaining one-third were 
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B 


C 


D 


63. 4X 


29. 8X 


5. 7X 


0. B% 


35. 3% 


58. 8X 


4. 5X 


1. 4X 


11. 7X 


79. 3X 


0. 2X 


8. 8X 


37. 4% 


53. 4X 


5. 9% 


3. 3X 



colleges, and graduate schools, 
graduates of education colleges. 

Table 5. The Composition ot Newly Employed Teache rs (1985) 

Elementary School Teachers 

(11. 386) 
Junior High School Teachers 

. ^. . (13.485) 
Senior High School Teachers 

(10,363) 
Total (38.239) 

Key: A: Graduates from colleges of education. 3: Graduates from 
othir four-year colleges. C: Junior college graduates. D. 
Graduates from graduate schools. 

Note- This figure does not include those employed as special 
education te.cSirs and nurse-teachers, but the total number 
includes those teachers. 

Source: The Ministry of Education. KyolknT Ink. i GePPo (Monthly 
Review ol Board of Education) . No. 416. 1985. p. 6b. 

Half of all newly-employed teachers majored in literature, the 
sciences, home economics. art. and so on. a result of the open 
competition system in the teacher employment examination. The 
following, table shows the numbers and percentages of college 
graduates who entered teaching from other major fields besides 
education during the past eight years. 

Table 6. The Number of College Graduates from Various Major 
Fields who Entered the Teaching Profession. 
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Source: The Ministry of Education. Cakko Klhon Chosa Hokokusho 
(Report of Basic School Research) , 197B. 1978. 1980. 1982. 1984. 

The above table Includes statistics on both public and private 
school teachers. A noteworthy aspect oi the data Is that 38 
percent of the total number of employed teacher were graduates In 
the hunani t les^^ social sciences, and natural sciences. Graduates 
In the hufflifnltles are the major competitors with graduates of 
colleges of education, particularly as junior and senior high 
school teachers. In order for colleges of education to continue 
securing Jobs for their graduates. they need to contrive new 
measures to compete with graduates from other colleges. 
Otherwise, colleges of education will gradually lose command of 
the education employment market to other colleges and they will 
fall to attract the most qualified high school graduates. The 
results of the teacher employment examinations reveal. In this 
way. the grave threat to colleges of education from other 
colleges In the Japanese university system. 

The Method of the Teacher Employment Examination 

Japanese teachers are generally employed and appointed In 
April. the beginning of the school year. However, most newly- 
employed teachers are notified of their appointment belore April. 
By that time. they have passed over all the hurdles of the 
employment examination. held from the previous summer vacation 
Into the fall. Therefore. those who wish to be employed soon 
after graduation from college must take the examination during 
their senior year. The examination begins In July and ends In 
October. The following table shows the schedules of teacher 
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exanlnaitions of the 47 prefectures and 10 municipalities in 1984 
and 1985. 

Table 7. Schedules of Teacher Employment Examinations. 

Primary Exam Secondary Exam Announcement 

Period Period* Notice of Appointment 

(57 prefectures & of Results 
munic ipal ifivs) ' 

1983- July ; Au«. "Aug.. Sep. Oc t. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar 

1984 51 6 14 9 24 8 45 4 0 ' 36 2 1 3 15 
1984- 

1985 53 4 17 8 22 9 44 3 1 36 2 3 3 13 

«47 prefectures and municipalities stipulated the period of the 
secondary examination. 

Source: Kvoin Shlken Jiten (Teacher Employment Examination 
Handbook) (Tokyo: J 1 J 1 tsush insha, 1985), p. 56. 

Most primary examinations serve as a screening device and are 
administered in July, while secondary examinations, based on the 
results of the primary tests, are given in late summer and early 
fall. In 1984, 53 prefectures and cities announced examination 
results by the end of November. 36 of these announcements 
Included final announcements of teacher appointments for April of 
1985. However, more than a dozen prefectures and cities delayed 
announcement of appointments until March, Just one month before 
the beginning of actual service. For some prefectures and 
cities, the employment examination process is long and laborious, 
taking up to nine months from start to finish. In 1982, the 
Ministry of Education notified every board of education in the 
country to consider schemes to speed up the announcement of new 
appointments.^^ Yet, about twenty prefectures and cities persist 
In sending out appointment announcements after January. 

In 1982 the Ministry of Education also suggested that every 
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prefectural and muriiclpil board of education explore new ways to 
Improve and diversify t'^e methods of selecting teacher 
candidates. In response to this request, many boards of 
education adopted various new tests of practical skills and 
techniques, using personal and group interviews. the results of 
essay and aptitude tests. and considerations of the applicant's 
experience and extracurricular activities In college. all In 
addition to the standard written examinations. 

In most prefectures and Titles. the written portion of the 
teacher employment examination Is given at the time of the 
primary examination. It consists mainly of two kinds of tests: a 
test of knowledge about education In general and a test of the 
applicant's knowledge within the particular area he wishes to 
teach. For elementary school teacher candidates, both tests are 
the same of all applicants, as elementary school teachers are 
supposed to be generallsts in areas of study at the elementary 
school l«vel. The ten different tests for Junior high school 
teachers correspond to the ten special areas taught In the Junior 
high schools, namely. Japanese, social studies, mathematics, 
science. English, music, art. home economics. Industrial arts, 
and physical education. At the senior high school level. there 
are twenty specialized tests from which the applicant can choose. 

In addition to the written examination. the primary 
examination also Includes tests of practical skills. All 
elementary school teacher applicants are required to take three 
types of tests of practical skills. First. Ihey must take a test 
of skills essential for physical education such as swimming. 
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basic fyntnastlcs, and athletic ability. The second Is a test of 
musical skills Including playing the piano and singing. The 
third Is a test of artlsltlc skill, Including painting and 
drawing. Depending on what Junior high school applicants wish to 
teach, there are two types of practical skill tests. Prospective 
English teachers'. for example, are given tests of English 
conversation proficiency. The other Is a test of physical 
ability required of all applicants. Some boards of education 
Include these tests in the primary part of the examination, while 
others Include In them In the secondary part. The following 
table Indicates the number of prefectures and cities which 
administer these examinations. 

Table 8. The Number of Prefectures and Cities Which Require 
Tests of Practical Skills. 

Practical Skill Test Essay Aptitude 

Elementary Junior High Test Test 

School School 

Swimming Athletic Music Art English Athletic 

1981 (D* 34 25 19 6 8 3 17 17 

(2)»* 8 8 16 9 12 4 If if 

Total 42 33 35 15 20 7 31 29 



1983 (1)« 39 



30 21 8 17 6 24 16 

(2)**12 13 26 4 9 10 25 25 

Total 51 43 47 12 24 16 49 41 



1985 (1)« 39 32 



22 7 16 9 30 22 



(2)*»13 12 24 6 19 9 25 27 

Total 52 44 46 13 33 18 55 47 

* Primary examination; ** Secondary examination. 

Source: Kvoln Shik«n Jlten CTeacher Employment Examination 
Handbook) . p. 56. 

Comparing data from 1981 and 1985. r.e can see a - distinctive 

difference in the number of prefectures and cities which adopted 
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practical skills and other tests. The most conspicuous 
difference is the Increased use of essay and aptitude tests. 
Alto notable is the Increased use of English conversation 
proficiency tests and tests of physical ability for junior and 
senior high school candidates. Almost all prefectural and 
aanlclpal board's of education use either Individual or group 
Interviews or both as a principle means of Judging the personal 
qualities of applicants. 

As these figures Indicate. the Ministry of Education's 1982 
suggestion had a significant effect on the adoption of practical 
skill tests and other tests. This diversification of teacher 
employment examination methods seen up until 1985 will be 
continued Into the future. 

Some Problems Inherent In the Teach Employment Examination 

The discussion of college entrance examinations In Chapter 2 
and of teacher employment examinations In this chapter reveals 
similar changes In both. Both college entrance examinations and 
teacher employment tests have both been diversified In an effort 
to attract and recruit a broader range a talented applicants. 

However, there Is another aim which. Ideally, underlies every 
kind of examination, that Is the Idea of fairness In the 
competition. People are motivated to take examinations In which 
they can prove themselves superior to others In a fair and open 
competition. Are teacher employment examinations fair and open 
competitions? In connection with this question, we-«utt say that 
there are some serious problems with the teacher employment 
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examination system. Above all are the problems of excessive 
secrecy In releasing the results of the tests and the t.ght 
restrictions on who can take the tests. 

The atmosphere of secrecy surrounding teacher employment 

1 3 

examinations Is a frequent focus of criticism by educators.* No 
prefectural o'r'^lrunlc Ipal board of education shows the results ol 
the examinations to the public. Even app 1 Icints ' are not allowed 
to see the results of their own tests. Most prefectural and 
municipal boards of education conduct their examinations honestly 
and Judge applicants fairly. However, there Is strong evidence 
of the role nepotism plays at the time of employment. Some 
applicants are advised to see persons connected with the board of 
education for which they wish to work In order to get special 
consideration at the time of employment. Other applicants are 
advised that It Is very useful to get to know community political 
leaders. These cases are only the tip of the Iceberg, and they 
suggest that the supposedly objective examinations are 
Influenced by a variety of factors. What appears to be i» fair 
and Impartial system may not be all that fair. In order to 
eliminate suspicions of unfairness, boards of education should 
allow applicants and other concerned people access to 
Information related to and results of the teacher employment 
examinations. 

The second area that demands reform Is the system of barriers 
built Into teacher employment regulations. Many talented and 
unique Individuals are excluded from the pro f ess Ion -for seemingly 
arbitrary reasons. In $«we cases, these regulations are plainly 
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dlscrlmini tory. One serious problem concerns regulations 
excluding people of foreign nationality from talcing public school 
teacher employment examinations. As of 1982. 30 preic^tures and 
four cities listed a regulatory clause requiring that exam-takers 
be Japanese nationals, while 17 prefectures and six cities 
discarded thr clause. The Japanese nationality clause originates 
in the Cabinet Legislation Bureau's view that a' foreigner must 
become a Japanese national if he or she wishes to become a civil 
servant charged with executing public duties and participating in 
public decision-making. Insofar as public school teachers are 
civil servants, public school teacher candidates are required to 
hold Japanese nationality. Needless to say. this clause should 
be struck from regulations concerning teacher employment so that 
the educational system can attract qualified teachers who are 
presently excluded. The same suggestion should be applied to 
clauses concerned with the age of teacher candidates. 

Another dlscrlmini tory feature of the teacher employment 
system is the risk of exclusion from teaching on the basis of the 
applica-^t's "ideological" background. This kind of 

discrimination takes place in a subtle and invisible way. There 
are no regulations which overtly stipulate the applicant's 
Ideological or political beliefs. Yet some boards of education 
check these beliefs by asking about such controversial issues as 
teachers unions. radical student activity, and the inspection of 
school textbooks by the Ministry of Education. Some prefectural 
boards of education secretly investigate the- applicant's 
Involvement in radical student movements with the cooperation of 
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various law enforcement authorities. The Investigations are 
carried out behind the scenes so no one except those Involved in 
the selection process can collect evidence about this aspect of 
the selection process. 

Obviously. these procedures all run counter to the Idea of 
equal opportun'^lty /in education, particularly In the area of 
teacher employment. Applicants are discriminated against on the 
basis of nationality, beliefs, aie. an<' family background. It Is 
undeniable that a more open competition would succeed In 
attracting many talented persons from a variety of backgrounds 
Into the teaching profession. Vet the present system 
discriminates against many such people. Until these various 
Inequities are resolved, many talented and promising candidates 
win be excluded from teaching In Japanese public schools. 

The next decade will see a steady decrease In demand for new 
teachers. Nevertheless, this does not mean that compe t 1 t 1 t Ion on 
the teacher employment examination will be keener than It was a 
decade ago. Real competition In the selection system will come 
about when the teacher recruiting system Is Improved further. 
Such Improvement will be realized when candidates cease to be 
discriminated against on the basis of nationality, belief. 
sex, social status, and family background. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EXTENSIVENESS AND QUALITY OF INSERVICE TEACHER TRAINING 

The world of Japanese teachers Is characterized by 
eialltarlanlsm. ^ Once employed, most new teachers are put In 
charge of Aheir claisro^ms Just as veteran teachers are. Newly- 
employed teachers enjoy Just as much Independence and freedom In 
teaching as do veteran teachers. This efalltarlan atmosphere 
stems from the belief that new teachers have mastered knowledge 
and •kUlt sufficient to be treated as Independent tc»chers. 
However, this Is not to say they need no further training after 
employment. This egalitarian principle can only be maintained 
through the continuous effort of all teachers to train themselves 
throughout their careers. In particular, a series of Inservlce 
training courses Is required study for all new teachers. 

The Meanings and Functions of Inservlce Teacher Training 

From a legal point of view, Inservlce training Is required for 
all public school teachers. As the nineteenth and twentieth 
articles of the Special Regulations Law for Educational Personnel 
stipulates, public school teachers are obligated to continue 
studying to Improve the quality of their teaching. Also, 
employers are required to plan and provide facilities for 
Inservlce training. Inservlce training for teachers If called 
Kenshu . a combined word made up of kenkvu Cstudy or research), 
and shuvo Cmoral discipline). Research and discipline are 
considered essential responsibilities for all teachers, a central 
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aspect of their professionalism. Research and discipline are 
carried out through the Intensive inservlce training planned by 
prefectural and municipal boards of education and other 
educational organizations. 

At the same time. the changing social and educational 
environment "has made Inservlce training necessary. 
Schoolteachers are often criticized for their Inability to cope 
with the rising tide of pathological phenomena In education such 
as vandalism, bullying, and delinquency. Parents. Intellectuals, 
and even political leaders have criticized teachers and the 
present school system. Underlying these criticisms Is a strong 
wish to upgrade the quality of Japanese teachers. These critics 
expect teachers to raise their consciousness of the various 
problems related to schools and children. 

Teachers are expected not only to continue their own education 
throughout their careers, but to play a leading role In the 
education of the community as a whole. Teachers are expected to 
expand their activities beyond the walls of the schools Into the 
wldei arena of society. Toward this end. teachers are expected 
to learn more and to Increase their range of educational skills- 
Inservlce training alms at the cultivation of life-long learners 
as well as life-long teachers. 

Inservlce training Is considered essential for teachers and 
is. In effect, the second stage of teacher education, following 
the preservlce training given teachers In colleges and 
universities. Inservlce training Is the link between a teacher's 
college career and his 'career as a teacher. Training Is 
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necessary because there is gap between the capabilities of new 
teachers fresh out of college and the skills and knowledge 
expected of them as teachers. The completion of a prescribed 
curriculum of coursework and the passing of a teasher employment 
examination does not mean that a new teacher Is ready to engage 
fully In actual^'itoacTilng. How can new teachers with only two to 
four weeks' student teaching experience be considered qualified 
to teach without any further training? Preservlce teacher 
training Is only a foundation needing reinforcement by Inservlce 
training and teaching apprenticeship. 

According to research conducted In 1978, more than two-thirds 
of the teachers surveyed felt that preservlce teacher tr-lnlng 
vas Inadequate to providing the knowledge and skills they needed 
to be effective teachers. The following figure shows the ratio 
of those teachers who feel that teacher eoucatlon at colleges is 
not enough to provide necessary practical skills and knowledge. 



(» 



Figure 1. The Ratios of the Teachers Who Feel College Teacher 
Education to be Insufficient. 
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Almost 70 percent of teacherr felt that preservlce training 
was Insufficient In terms of the mastery of practical skills and 
knowledge. Amonc this group* elementary school teachers, female 
teachersi and teachers In their twenties appear to be most keenly 
aware of these Inadequacies In their preservlce preparation. One 
Interesting flfl^d-lng Is that senior high school teachers seem to 
have the most confidence In their preservlce training. This 
feeling that their training has been adequate may partly be due 
to senior high school teachers seeing themselves as expert In a 
part leu lar subjec t. Elementary school teachers, on the other 
hand* see themselves as needing expertise In a wider range of 
skills demanding a longer and more Intensive period of practice 
teaching than their college careers had afforded them. 

Moreover, Inservlce training Is viewed as a rite of passage 
for new teachers between college and the real world of actual 
classroom teaching. Inservlce training Is not only a period 
during which new teachers master the fundamental skills of 
teaching, but also a kind of Initiation ceremony through which 
they are Introduced to the network of teachers and to the 
unwritten rules governing this network. When a teacher Is 
promoted Into the ranks of school administration, that teacher 
goes through another process of Initiation. As the rank differs, 
so too does the ethos and climate associated with that rank. 
Once a person Is promoted to principal, he or she Is expected to 
behave according to the rules associated with the highest rank In 
a school. Even for principals, Inservlce training la. the rite of 
passage Into a new school network. 
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Needless to s«y, voluntary efforts at Increasing a teacher's 
knowledge and skill are Inevitable aspects of professional 
growth. Inservlce training should promote these voluntary 
efforts. Toward this end. the cooperation of various educational 
organizations such as prefectural and mun'.clpal boards of 
education; tia^iHer education centers, colleges of education, and 
the schools themselves. Is essential. Through th'ls cooperation. 
Inservlce training can become a vital bridge between preservice 
teacher education and the teacher's actual world of work. A 
teacher's professional growth Is the work of a lifetime and 
should epitomize the Ideal of life-long education. 

The Typee and Qualities of Inservlce Training 

Varlet»«« of Inservlce Training 

If Inservlce training Is to be effective In promoting the 
professional growth of teachers. It should be varied to fit the 
various stages of teachers' experience. Inservlce training that 
is appropriate for new teachers Is not appropriate for more 
experienced teachers. and vice versa. Three mi.ln stages In the 
professional development of a teacher can be discerned: beginning 
teachers, experienced teachers, and teachers In administrative 
positions. Teachers In the first stage avail themselves of 
Informal and formal training. Our primary focus will be on 
planned and c^^ flfuUy organized formal Inservlce teacher training 
programs. 

Formal or Institutional types of Inservlce training are held 
either within or without the school. Most Inservlce training 
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held In the school is conducted among small groups and Is planned 
almost entirely by the school staff. Inservlce training held 
outside of the school Is usually designed and sponsored by 
prefectural or regional boards of education. Half of th3 costs 
of such training are borne by the national government. 
Extramural Inservlce training is large and complex In 
organization and well-prepared In content. 

In 1983» the Ministry of Education conducted an Investigation 
Into the inservlcp training currently provided at the prefectural 
level* ^ Every prefecture offers some form of Inservlce training 
for teachers. The training offered to new teachers and to 
teachers wl th three to five years' teaching experience Is 
especially well-organized by all prefectures. This type of basic 
Inservlce training Is also given to teachers with twenty years of 
experience. Another important type of Inservlce training Is 
offered to assistant principals and principals, and Is referred 
to as training £>r teachers In managerial or administrative 
positions. Almost 90 percent of the 47 prefectures offer this 
type of training. However, the number of prefectures offering 
Inservlce training for head teachers ( shun in ) Is small. (In 
elementary schools, head teachers are usually In charge of one 
grade. I.e., first through sixth. In Junior and senior high 
schools, head teachers have some of the responsibilities 
associated with being a department chairman in an American 
school, but the position Is viewed primarily as a stepping stone 
to the greater administrative responsibilities of an assistant 
principal or a principal.) Fewer than a dozen prefectures offer 
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Inservice training in the areas of administration or guidance 
counselling for head teachers at the elementary and junior high 
school levels. At the senior high school level, 18 prefectures 
offer such Inservice training. 

Table 1. Ins|/yic,e Training at the Prefectural Level (1983). 

' Basic Training Administrative Head Teachers 

New 1-^ 3-5 10 15 20 A B . C D 

Elementary 

School 47 1 47 4 1 2 42 41 9 11 
Junior High 

School 47 1 47 5 3 2 43 42 9 12 
Senior High 

School 47 1 47 5 2 2 41 40 18 18 

Source: The Ministry of Education, Kyolku Ilnkal Geppo (Monthly 
Review of Board of Education) > No. 426, 1985, p. 79. 

New teachers are required to take twenty days of Inservice 
training within the first year of service. Most prefectures 
organize a series of two- to six-day intensive training 
workshops through out the year. Two prefectures offer the 
intensive workshop for newly-employed elementary and Junior high 
school teachers in one intensive workshop before the start of 
school year. Four prefectures offer such training courses to 
rewly-emp loyed senior high school teachers. As a rule, these 
twenty-day inservice training programs are divided into two 
parts: one for studying topics in education in general and the 
other for studying teaching methodology. Topics in education in 
general include classes in the ethics and responsibilities of the 
public school teacher, the educational situation within the 
pref ec ture, educational law and other related regulations. 
Teaching methodology encompasses such themes as curricular 
studies, guidance counselling, and classroom management. The 
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total hours of inservlce training is about 95 hours for 

elementary and Junior high school teachers, and about 100 for 

senior high school teacwers. Approximately 18 hours are spent on 

studies In education In general, and 77 for teaching nothodology- 

related topics. In the case of senior high school teachers, 

2 

those hours are^'lB and 81, respectively. 

The number of prefectural boards of education offering 

Inservlce training for experienced teachers, especially for those 

who have three to five years of teaching experience, Is about the 

same as the number of boards offering training for new teachers. 

However, Intensive workshops for experienced teachers are offered 

by fewer than ten profectures. Total hours spent In training and 

studies was about 60, of which 10 hours were spert on topics In 

education In general, and 50 hours In teaching methodology. Top 

priorities In the latter category were currlcular studies and 

g 

Student guidance. 

The Ministry of Education started to put more emphasis on the 
training of head teachers and to support relevant training 
worksliopii held at the prefectural level In 1984. Yet half of all 
prefecturer had already started such Inservlce training programs 
In 1983. In comparison with the extensive Inservlce training 
programs offered to new teachers, programs for the training of 
head teachers are quite limited. In most of the prefectures 
where training for bead teachers Is held, the training Is limited 
to studies In educational law and other regulations connected to 
educational personnel. In effect, the work of a bead- teacher and 
related Inservlce training Is actually preparation for the larger 
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administrative duties of the assistant principal and principal. 
Consequently, head teachers spend more time on studies In class 
and school management. At the elementary and Junior high school 
level, head teachers go through a total of 42 hours of training, 
while at the senior high school level, the go through 39 hours of 
training. In the near future, Inservlce training for head 
teachers will become one of the critical areas for reexamination 
both In quantitative and qualitative terms. 

The Significance and Evaluation of Inservlce Training for 
Teachers 

Among all the %'^rletles of Inservlce training offered, the 
most Important Is that offered to new teachers. Inservlce 
training for new teachers Is planned deliberately and carefully 
Inasmuch as It Is a kind of Initiation ceremony for those Just 
entering tlie profession. Most boards of education pay special 
attention to the allocation of new teachers so that they can be 
placed In ichdols large enough and well-organl2ed enough to offer 
the best guidance and training. Most boards tend to avoid 
placing new teachers In small schools In remote areas that are 
not equipped to teach the necessary basic knowledge and skills. 

The planning of Inservlce training Is not only conducted by 
the prefectural boards of education and their teacher education 
centers, but also In cooperation with sub*-reg lonal, local boards 
of education. (Prefectures are usually subdivided Into four or 
five ch Iho , ) More than 70 percent of the 297 sub*-*reglonal boards 
of education participate In the planning of teachfr training 
workshops Initiated and sponsored by the prefectures.^ Further, 
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90 percent of the reeional boards took part In the implementation 
of these workshops. In fact, most workshop staffs are made up 
primarily of sh ido shu J i , or teacher-*consu 1 tants chosen to work 
at regional boards of education as advisors on the basis of their 
experience and expertise. Other experienced teachers and 
administrators^'participate in the planning and implementation of 
the^e workshops. College professors are seldom invited to 
participate. Teachers and administrators generally feel 
academics are not familiar with actual conditions in real 
classsrooms, and so there is a feeling of mutual distrust between 
people who work in the public schools and those who teach in the 
universities. The problematic relationship between the public 
schools and the universities will discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Table 2. Staffs in Charge of Inservica Training for 
New Teachers. 



Prefectural super in tendents 0. 23X 

Municipal superintendents 4. 12% 

Principals 10. 25X 

Assistant Principals 0. lOX 

Teacher--Consultants 53. 9B% 

College professors 1.27% 

Experienced teachers 19. 10% 

Otherr 5. 00% 



Source: Tomiji Nagao, ed. > Kyoshi Kvoiku no Kadai CThe Task of 
Teacher Education) (Tokyo: Meiji Tosho, 1983). p. 200. 

Each prefecture has its own budget for the insorvice training 
of new teachers* This budget varies from year to year and upon 
the number of teachers newly-*hired that year. In principle, the 
Ministry of Education carries half the costs of teacher training 
but> in practice* many ^-refectures are not satisfied with funds 
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allocated by the central educational authority. In 1979, the 
Japanese Society for the Study of Education sent a questlonalre 
to the 47 prefectural boards of education asking about the total 
amount allocated for the training of new teachers. 21 
prefectural boards responded. Survey results Indicated that the 
annual budget '^^o'r inservlce training ranged Iron ¥18. 33 million 
for the training of 2590 teachers, down to ¥1.2 mlUloii yen for 
374 new teachers.^ The average sum used toward the training of 
one teacher for one year (twenty days' training) was ¥8,687. The 
average budget for new teacher training for regional boards of 
education was ¥1. 24 ml 1 1 Ion, distributed from the prefectural 
boards of education. Half of the 21 prefectural boards of 
education answered that they were considered their allocations 
for new teacher training to be adequate, and half replied they 
thought allocations to le Inadequate. 

The prefectural boards of education consider study of the 
rol»s and obligations of teachers to be more Important than the 
study of teaching methods, while the study educational 
personnel's dutJes as civil servants are viewed as a third 
priority.^ Thu',, a clear distinction Is made between teachers as 
teachers and teachers as civil servants, with similarly clear 
distinctions between their respective duties and 
responsibilities. At the level of local boards of educiition, the 
study of teaching methods was ranked a top priority, with the 
mission of teachers and the study of lesson planning following In 
Importance.^ Yet, newly employed teachers who have " one through 
inservlce training rated the significance of their training 
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experiences differently. They assessed the study of teaching 
materials as of ireatest value with the study of teaching methods 
as secondary In Importance. Newly employed teachers are, 
obviously oriented to the practical and utilitarian. They 
generally attach little Importance to study of the "mission" 
(shlmelkan) o f ''trfacliers, usually a top priority for prefeciu»?l 
boards of education. There Is clearly a gap' between the 
expectations and priorities cf those who go through Inservlce 
training and those who administer It. 

Nevertheless, newly-hired teachers rate hlghiv the quality of 
Inservlce training sponsored by the boards of education and 
schools employing them. As Table 3 Indicates, two-thirds of all 
newly-employed teachers found Inservlce training offered by 
prefectural and local boards of education to be useful, while 80 
percent of them found training offered by their own schools to be 
beneficial. Newly-employed teachers are situation-oriented and 
practical and find most useful training that prepares them to 
cope with real problems in real classrooms. 



Table 3. Evaluation of Inservlce Training by Newly Employed 
Teache rs 

Boards of Education Schools 

Elementary Junior Hli;h Elementary Junior High 

Very Useful U.2X 18. IX 41. 9X 37. 7X 

Fairly Useful 56. 6X 51. 4X 42. 7X 41. 3X 

Fairly Useless 2?. OX 23. 9X 10. 2X 15. 9X 

Totally Useless 2. 4X 1. 4X 0. 5X 0. 7X 

Others 4.8X 5. 2X 4. 7X 4. 4X 

Source: The Japanese Society for the Study of Education, Kyoshl 

Kyolku no Kalzan nl kanturu Jissentekl Shohosaku nl Ujjlta — jio 

Kenkvu ik Study of Practical Means for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education) . 1980, pp. 153-54. 



In addlMon to finding Inservlce training generally useful. 
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new teachers also found the coaching In teaching methods and 

g 

skills by teacher consultants to be of value. They also found 
critical evaluations of their teaching by experienced teachers 
and the observat *on of exper 1 enced teachers In the classroom to 
be particularly beneficial. Experl«%aced teachers coach new 
teachers ' In ' various administrative procedures and student 

r 

f , 

guidance. Reflecting the significance new teacHers attach to 

these more personal forms of Inservlce training, many teachers 

have suggested their reinforcement and strengthening. Figure 2 

shows new teachers' expectation for the reinforcement of skills 

learned In Inservlce training. 

Figure 2. Expectations for the Reinforcement of the Skills 
Learned In Inservlce Training. 
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The main objects of study for which new teachers wanted 
reinforcement were study of teaching materials, teaching methods 
and skills. In contrast, indoctrination about the teacher's 
mission In society and about educational laws were regarded as of 
lesser Importance. Again, this demonstrates the practical 
orientation of* new teachers. 

« 

Both prefectural and local boards of education have similar 
problems In securing adequate space for large-size Intensive 
workshops* Local boards of education, which are actually In 
charge of the Inservlce training of new teachers, also have to 
face the reality of tight budgets. 

Still, Inservlce training Is widely regarded as successful and 
useful* 90 percent of the principals In charge of schoo l*-based 
Inservlce training said they were satisfied with the effect It 
had on newly-hired teachers. They also suggested that the 
present school-based Inservlce training programs be Intensified 
In the future. Half of all elementary school principals and 70 
percent of Junior high school principals also supported this 
Idea. More than one-third (36.3 percent) of the new teachers 
felt the present Inservlce training to be adequate. One-quarter 
of these new teachers felt the first year of teaching should be 
considered a period of Internship. Many of these teachers, 
however, were not supportive of efforts to Intensify the present 
Inservlce training system, either by beards of education or the 
schools themselves. In fact, when asked which factors they 
considered most important In terms of Improving the quality of 
their teaching, the new teachers answered that the advice given 
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by senior teachers (66.4 percent) and the interactions with their 

ovn students (51.7 percent) were more beneficial than the 

inservice training offered by the boards of education (10.9 per- 

12 

cent) and the training offered by the schools (30.1 percent). 
Although these results do not reduce the importance of formal 
inservice training,' they do suggest that newly-employed teachers 
are relying more on traditional, personal interactions with 
experienced school personnel. 

The Evaluation of tha Quality of Newl v Employed Teachers 

During inservice training, new teachers are thrown into th^ 
paternalistic environment made up of experienced educational 
personnel: teacher consultants, head teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. These senior teachers are well aware of their 
task of preparing their own successors. Their Job is to be 
critical but fair In Judging the potential quality of young 
teachers. 

In general. the evaluations of newly employed teachers dons 
these senior teachers are favorable. According to research 
conducted by the Japanese Society for the Study of Education, 
prefectural and local boards of education reported that teachers 
were generally enthusiastic about their work, faithful to their 

seniors* counsel, competent in understanding specialized subjects 

13 

and teaching materials, and eager to understand their students. 
However, these new teachers were not rate*? very highly in terms 
of their teaching skills, leadership ability, and inventiveness. 
They are simply not encouraged or trained to think for themselves 
in an educational environment. Thus, the typical young teacher 
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Is eager, honest. and intelligent but lacking In individuality 
and Innovative ability. 

Figure 3. The Evaluation of Newly Appointed Teachers. 
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Kenkyg . pp. 113-129. 

In spite of the generally good laage of young, new teachers, 
prefectural and local boards of education, as well as school 
principals, were all dissatisfied with the present system of 
teacher education In colleges and universities.** They all believe 
reform U urgently needed. Among their recommendations are 
Increased efforts ♦o Inculcate a sense of mission In prospective 
teachers, this Ideal of shimelkan. and a mastery of methods of 
understanding children and young people. Education students need 
to learn more about the foundations and philosophy of education. 
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at the same time balancing that knowledge with basic common 
sense. These professional educators also believe college 
professors need to know more about the practical applications of 
what they teach In actual school situations* All these 
recommendations are aimed at making preservlce teacher education 
more practl'caV in orientation, more clearly directed toward 
producing teachers capable of functioning In the real world of 
the public schools* Underlying these recommendations Is a deep^ 
seated distrust of education college professors on the part of 
professional educators, a distrust^ Indeed, an animosity, that 
extends In both directions. Education professors are reluctant 
to accept the advice of experienced teachers, and are even more 
reluctant to accept retired teachers and administrators Into 
their midst as teachers of education. To do so would possibly 
undermine their authority as the arbiters of educational theory 
and training. The world of the public scho^^ls and the world of 
the colleges of education are separated by a wide gulf* The 
colleges of education are responsible for training teachers to 
enter a profession from which the colleges remain remote and 
largely alienated. nearly, this gap between the colleges and 
the schools must be bridged If significant progress Is to be made 
In Improving the quality of teachers In Japanese schools* 

Inservlce Training of Teachers at Colleges and Universities 

Until recently It has been Impossible for a teacher In actual 
service to pursue graduate study without resigning his or her 
post* Some teachers were allowed to take several courses at 
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colleges or graduate schools on a part-time basis as part of 
long-term inservice trainingt but it was quite rare for a 
teacher to acquire a graduate degree while continuing to work. 
Colleges and universities dimply Cld not extend themselves to 
teachers interested in pursuing their education while continuing 
their teaching careers. Even the recently-established graduate 
programs in education at the national universities were not 
originally established for the purpose of inservice teacher 
education^ but rather for those who wished to pursue the academic 
study of education and educational research. 

In view of this failure of the graduate schools to offer 
programs of study for forking teachers, two new graduate schools 
of education, Hyogo Kyoiku Daigaku and Joetsu Kyoiku Daigaku, 
were founded in 1978. These schools are nationally funded and 
are professionally oriented. The primary purpose is to provide 
highly professional inservice training for teachers, to conduct 
research into problems of primary and secondary education, and to 
cultivate better-qualified teachers. Both schools stipulate that 
two-thirds of the students must be teachers in actual service who 
have more than three years of teaching experience. 

Another unique but problematic feature of these schools is 
that teachers who wish to take the entrance examination are 
required to secure permission to do so from their prefectural or 
municipal boards of education. Applicants are required to obtain 
a letter ol permission from their supervising board of education. 
This letter is. In effect, a letter of recommendalion from the 
teacher's employer. When an applicant passes the entrance 
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examination he or she is guaranteed a full salary for the two 
years It takes to complete the coursework necessary for the 
master's degree. These are obviously elite Institutions for 
selected teachers: the Hyogo Kyoiku Dalgaku program has 200 
students from all over the country, while the Joetsu program has 
about lOa studlhts." 

A study done by the Japanese Socl&ty for the Study of Education 
reveals that teachers who studied In one of these programs were 
satisfied with the quality of Instruction provided there. 
According to the results of questlonalres sent to 132 teachers 
who entered the graduate school at Hyogo In 1980 and graduated In 
1982» more than 80 percent of them answered that the coursework 
at the University was satisfactory and useful as long-term 
Inservlce training. Almost 60 percent of them found the master's 
thesis advising to be a new and useful experience, while 68 
percent of them found advising In general to be sufficient and 
satisfactory. Yet one-third of the teachers In the program felt 
that the graduate student advising needed Improvement. 
Especial ly, these students found the guidance to be too 
theoretical and abstract to be applied directly to their day-to- 
day work as schoolteachers. These students wanted to find some 
way to integrate theory with practice, and came Into the graduate 
program with this end In mind. 

Upon completing the two year program of graduate study and 
returning to their schools, 85 percent of these teachers reported 
no change In their status. Sixty percent of the 432 graduate 
program participants nad expected some promotion upon returning 
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to work, but only 9.2 percent of them were actually promoted to 
head teacher. Thirty-five percent of them felt that research 
positions In other Institutlcns would become available to them 
with the master's degree from Hyogo Kyolku Dalgaku. Seventeen 
percent of them wished to see a new advanced teacher certificate 
established • ini rtanted to them on the basis of their completing 
a course of advanced study. Only 5 percent , those with more 
than 15 years' experience, expressed the wish to be promoted to 
head teacher, assistant principal, or principal. Only a small 
minority expressed a wish for a higher salary. In short, 
participants In the program were generally satisfied with the 
quality of the program Itself, but were less than satisfied with 
their reception back Into their own schools. 

One serious drawback to these new programs In graduate study 
for working teachers Is that the opportunity for advanced study 
Is given to so few teachers. There are 1.6 million teachers In 
Japan, and space In these programs for only about 300 of them. 
Moreover, even though there are many teachers who would like to 
take advantage of the opportunity to study further at the 
graduate level, applicants must obtain as many as four letters of 
consent — letters from the prln Ipal of the school In which they 
teach, from the nunlclp. 1 board of education, the local board of 
education, and the prefectural board of education — as only the 
first stage of the admissions process. Thus, only those 
candidates deemed most desirable from and educational as well as 
political point of vlsw manage to pass through the screening 
sys tem. 
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Another problem as that teachers who would study in these 
programs must leave their schools. Most national colleges of 
education located In smaller cities do not offer graduate 
programs In education. Also, the dozen nat lonal col leges of 
education are not at all eager to accept working teachers as 
graduate 's tudelt Vs. ' For graduate colleges of education to 
Increase their role In the Inservlce training of teachers, they 
should open their programs to teachers. Colleges of education 
located In smaller cities could allow teachers to conmute from 
their place of employment to classes at the college In order to 
continue their long-^erm Inservlce training. These colloges 
could offer evening classes to enable teachers to carry out their 
duties as teachers while pursuing their studies. A closer 
connection between colleges of education and the Inservlce 
training of teachers would encourage a closer correspondence 
between educational theory and educational practice as well as 
providing Opportunities for furthering the professional growth of 
teachers. 

Summary 

Inservlce training for teachers, the second stage of teacher 
education, is essential for improving their skills as teachers 
and and to encouraging them to become life-long learners. Yet, 
further improvement and reform is necessary in this area. 

First, it is essential that some incentives be contrived to 
induce more teachers to participate in inservici training 
throughout their careers. One of the unique characteristics of 
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the teaching profession in Japan is the application of 

egalitarian principles in the area of teachers* salaries. 

Regardless of a teacher's Industry or laxity, teachers* salaries 

rise steadily and reliably. Head teachers receive little more 

compensation than do ordinary teachers. There Is little 

Incentive for teachers to apply themselves diligently to programs 

of Inservlce training. The opportunity for promotion might be an 

Incentive to pursue Inservlce training more zealously, but 

promotion entails different and greater responsibilities, and 

rather defeats the purpose of keeping wel 1-qual 1 f led teachers In 

the classroom. However, there are other reasons for pursuing 

professional growth through Inservlce training. reason harder to 

define or quantify. Many of those teachers who complete programs 

of graduate study are clearly seeking to lmprov3 their skills as 

teachers for conscientious ard unselfish reasons. 

Second, a deeper and closer connection between the schools and 

the colleges of education should be forged. According to one 

survey, 55.7 percent of all teachers wish to pursue some form of 

1 8 

Inservlce training at colleges and universities. While this 
might not be evidence enough to claim that many teachers expect 
to pursue Inservlce training at colleges. It clearly supports the 
contention that colleges and universities should expand their 
role In Inservlce training for teachers. Several un 1 vers 1 1 les 
are planning to establish teacher education centers on their 
campuses, but another decade will be needed for the fulfillment 
of these plans. Still, these teacher education centers will 
constitute a major step toward broadening and diversifying 
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Inservlce training. 

At present, most teachers have behind them four years of a 

college education. However. 80 percent of Japanese school 

principals consider those four years Inadequate to the goal of 

19 

training professionally-skilled, well-qualified teachers. These 
principals efet In effect. demanding greater opportunities for 
teachers to pursue graduate study as part of their inservlce 
training. In expanding the role of colleges of education to 
encompass both preservlce and Inservlce training of teachers, the 
quality of teacher education In Japan will be enhanced. The 
development of adequate programs of teacher education at the 
graduate level Is the task now before the universities and public 
schoo Is. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SOCIOECOKOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS 

From a l.erl PoInt of view, public school taachers .re 
considered c Iv H ..erv.n ts. As civil servants, their appointment, 
retirement. .nd terms of employment and duties ar.e regulated by 
the Special Regulations Law for Educational Personnel. While 
teacher, working at national schools are considered "natlonal" 
clvll servants. those working at preiactural and local schools 
.re deemed "local" civil servants. Salary scales for national 
school personnel are determined by the Compensation Law for 
Employees In Regular Government Service. Scales for prefectural 
.nd municipal personnel are regulated by the bylaws of the local 
government authorities who employ them. The salary scales for 
national school personnel are the standard by wh Ich pre fee tural 
and municipal school personnel salaries are determined. 
Therefore, salaries for local school personnel ar. quite similar 
to those of national school personnel, with the exception of some 

prefectures and cities. 

One of the reasons for the fairly constant number of people 
who wish to be public school teachers Is the stable and secure 
life civil service affords. It Is a well-known fact that civil 
servants do not have to worry about their economic situation very 
„uch upon retirement. They receive a special grant at the time 
of retirement. tilsholnikln. -nd a monthly pension from that time 
until their death. Moreover. In the wake of the Law Governing 
Special Measures for Securing Competent Educational Personnel 
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(1S74). public school teachers' salaries and allowances have been 
Improved. Now. not only are teachers salaries stable, they are 
competitive with those of other occupations, as well. 

The Salary and Allowances of Public School Teachers 

Public scho'ol teachers are paid monthly. In addition to their 
regular salary, all teachers can expect to receive special bonus 
payments three times a year. These bonuses are paid in June. 
December, and March. The monthly salary usually consists of the 
basic salary and other allowances. This system of allowances 
paid to public employees is unique to Japan. and plays an 
important role in any assessment of teachers' salaries. 

The Basic Salary of Teache.s 

There are four basic salary scales for teachers according to 
the type of school in which they teach: colleges and Junior 
colleges; technical colleges; senior high schools; and 
kindergarten, elementary. and junior high schools. As these 
groupings suggest, salary scales for teachers at the compulsory 
level of education differ from those of teachers at the senior 
high school level and above. 

Each level of the salary scale is subdivded into salary 
classes and grades, tokvu and loho . respectively. In the salary 
scales for national elementary. Junior high. and senior high 
school teachers. the first class applies to principals. the 
second class to assistant principals, the third class to ordinary 
teachers, and the fourth class to assistant teachers. Each class 
has its own grades. goho . which go up annually as the teacher 
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Table !• Salary Table for Public School Teachers (1985). 



(a) Salary Table for Elementary & Junior High 
School Teachers 



(b) Salary Table for Senior HiRh 
School Teachers 
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9303,9CO 
9312,800 
9321,200 
9330,000 
9338,700 
9347,400 
9358,100 
9344,800 
9373,800 
9382,100 
9390(900 
9398,000 
9405,100 
9412,100 
9414,700 



9223,900 
9232,000 
9240,200 
9248,900 
9258,500 
9284,800 
9273,100 
9281,400 
9289,700 
9297,900 
9908,100 
9314,200 
9322,100 
9330,000 
9337,800 
9349,900 
9393,200 
9380,900 
9388,900 
9379,400 
9982,000 
9988,400 
9394,800 
9399,000 



Xhiri 



9113,900 
9119,400 
9124,300 
9133,400 
9140,300 
9147,200 
9154,100 
9140,900 
9147,700 
9174,500 
9181,300 
9188,400 
9198,300 
9204,200 
9212,300 
9220,300 
9228,100 
9235,900 
9243,700 
9251,500 
9259,400 
9247,200 
9274,900 
9282,700 
9790,400 
9297,400 
9304,200 
9311,000 
9317,800 
9324,400 
9330,500 
9334,200 
9341,000 
9345.300 
9349.400 
9353.500 
9354.500 



r»<irth 



994,000 
999,400 
9103,400 
9107,400 
9112,400 
9117,900 
9124,000 
9!30,500 
9137,200 
9143,800 
9150,400 
9154,800 
9183,200 
9189,400 
9175,900 
9182,300 
9188,400 
9194,900 
9201,000 
9208,400 
9211,800 
9218,800 
9221,700 
9228,400 
9231,100 
9235,700 
9240,100 
9244,100 
9248,100 
9251,400 
9254,500 
9257,500 
V240,300 
P242,500 



9309,900 
9318,100 
9328,900 
9335,800 
9344,800 
9353,900 
9362,300 
]^371,200 
9380,100 
V388,800 
9397,100 
#404,800 
7412,000 
9419,000 
9423,600 
9428,200 
9432,800 



2*g^"^ 



9228,100 

9238,300 

9244,900 

9252,800 

9261,100 

9269,500 

9277,900 

9286,400 

9294,800 

9303,200 

9311,900 

9319,700 

9327,800 

9335,700 

9343,700 

9351,600 

9359,400. 

9387,200 

9374,900 

9381,900 

9388,400 

9394,900 

9401,900 

9409,900 

9409,700 

9413,900 



9114,100 
9121,800 
9128,800 
9134,000 
9143,000 
9150,000 
9157,000 
9143,900 
9170,800 
9177,800 
9184,900 
9192,100 
9200,100 
9208,100 
9216,200 
9224,400 
9232,900 
9240,200 
9248,000 
9256,000 
9263,900 
9271,900 
9279,800 
9287,700 
9295,500 
9302,800 
9309,600 
9316,500 
9323,400 
9330,300 
9334,900 
9342,100 
9347,000 
9351,200 
9355,400 
9359,500 
9382,500 
9343,500 
9348,500 
9371,500 
9374,500 



fourth 



997,700 
9101,200 
9105,300 
9109,400 
9114,500 
9120,100 
9124,300 
9133,000 
9139,800 
9144,500 
9153,300 
9159,900 
9164,400 
9172,900 
9179,400 
9185,800 
9192,200 
9198,600 
9204,800 
9210,300 
9215,800 
9220,900 
9225,900 
9230,600 
9235,400 
9240,000 
9244,400 
9248,500 
9252,600 
9255,900 
9259,000 
9262,000 
V264,800 
r267,200 
r269,500 
P27 1,700 
1273,900 
If276,100 



Source: Kyoiku Sho Roppo Compendium of Educational Laws (Tokyo: 
Cakuyo Shobo, 1985), and the salary table prescribed by Tokyo 
/ no Prefecture's bylaws. 
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ascends within his or her salary class, or tokyu . Table 1 gives 
a sample of monthly salary scales for educational personnel In 
na<.ional schools and the scales for teachers In Tokyo. 

The basic salary level for newly-emplo> }d elementary school 
teachers In national schuols Is determlnjd according to the 
t3acher*s years of education. Teachers who have graduated from 
four**year colleges are considered at the ihlrd class, fourth 
grade (¥119,600 per month). Those who have graduated from Junior 
colleges are considered at the third class, first grade 
(¥103,400).^ In Tokyo, those elementary school teachers who 
graduated from four-year colleges receive ¥136,000 per month for 
the first year, while those who graduated from Junior colleges 
receive ¥121.800.^ 

In national schools, the salaries for newly-employed senior 

high school teachers (all of whom have graduated from four-year 

colleges), are set according to their rank, third class, second 

grade (¥119,600), while those teachers who have graduated from 

Junior colleges are considered at the fourth class, fourth grade 

(¥103, 400).^ In Tokyo, salaries are ¥136.000 and ¥121,000, 
4 

respec tlvely. 

Teachers In Tokyo are paid at a rate two grades higher than 
teachers In national schools. As this difference suggests, each 
prefecture has Its own salary schedule and Its own regulations 
concerning salaries for newly-hired teachers. The following 
table Is an example, showing the Initial classes and grades, 
tokyu and goho , of newly-employed teachers ^ In several 
pre f ec tures. 
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Table 2. The Initial Tokvu and Goho of Newly Employed 
Teachers (1985) 




Sourci: These figures are based upon the s.l.ry scales prescribed 
b" each prefecture's and mun ic Ival I ty* s bylaws. 

Three of the above prefectures and municipalities use salary 
scales identical to those used for teachers In national schools, 
which shows how much the salaries for teachers at national 
schools are the benchmark for teachers across the country. The 
difference between salaries for teachers In ToKyo and for 
teachers In national schools Is ¥16.400 Per «onth. reflecting the 
higher cost of living In the Tokyo area. When this fact Is taken 
into account, salaries for Tokyo teachers are approximately on 
par with those of teachers at other schools. 

Teachers' basic salaries are decided on the basis of the 
ealary schedules. rising one grade annually. following the same 
pattern without exception. However, when a teacher Is promoted 
to assistant principal, his or her basic salary goes up from the 
third to second class. For example. If the teacher has been 
teaching at a national elementary school for twenty years, his 
her salary would be that of the third class, twenty-fourth grade. 
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or ¥266,900 per month. After promotion to assistant principal, 
the salary shifts to a similar amount on the second class 
schedule, although slightly higher. In this case, the new 
assistant principal would be paid ¥272.800. at the second tokyu, 
twelfth goho . 

Teachers' Al lowances> 

In addition to their basic salary, teachers are paid various 
types of allowances. The following table enumerates the types 
and amounts of these allowances. 



Table 3. Tb ) Types and Amounts of 



Types of 
Al lowances 

Faml !y 
Al lowance 



Hous Ing 
Al lowance 



Traffic 
Al lowance 

High Cost-of- 

Living 

Al lowance 

Isolated Area 
Al lowance 



Cold Area 
Al lowance 

Al lowance for 
Teachers at 
Compulsory 
Educat Ion 
Level 



Teachers Entitled 
To Receive Them 

Teachers who have 
dependents 

Teachers who pay more 
than ¥9, 000 monthly 
for rantal house 

Teachers who have 
their own house 

Commuters 



Teachers se ' / Ing In 
areas where 1 Iving 
costs are high 

Teachers s e rv Ing In 
Isolated areas 



Teachers serving In 
cold areas 



All teache rs 



Allowances for Teachers 
Amounts of Allowances 



¥13,200 for spouse, ¥4,200 
for each dependent up to two 
persons, and ¥1,000 for others. 



Monthly Amount: ¥14,900 
Monthly Amount: ¥1,000 



Monthly Amount: ¥21,700 

(Maximum) 

Monthly Amount: (Salary + Family 
allowance Administration 
allowance)x(0. 09, 0.06, or 0.03) 

Monthly Amount: (Salary+Fami ly 
AlIowance)x(0. 25,0. 2,0. 16,0. 12, 
0. 08, or 0. 04) 

Monthly Amount : (Salary+FamI ly 
allowance)x(0. 3,0. 23,0,17,0. 12 
0. 7) + (¥105, 300 - ¥4.300) 

Monthly AmounH: 4% of salary 
within ¥20,200 
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Administration Principals and 
Allowance vice-principals 



Allowance for 
Coord inat Ion 
& Advice on 
Teaching 
Affairs 

Multi-grade 
Allowance 



Day & Night 
Service 
Al lowance 



Vocational 
Educat Ion 
Al lowance 



Des ignated 
head teachers 



Monthly Amount:Salary x (14Xorl2X 
lOXoreX) 

Daily Amount: ¥200 



Teachers in Daili Amount:¥280 for three-grade 

charge of multl- combined class* ¥230 for two-grade 
grade class combined class. 

Paid for day & Dally Amount: ¥3,200 -¥1,600 

night service 
conducted by 
teachers 

Senior high school Monthly Amount: Salary x (10Xor6X) 
teacher In charge of 
vocational education 



Part-time & 



Senior high school 
Correspondence teachers In charge 
Education of part-time and 

Allowance correspondence 

educat Ion 



Monthly Amount: Salary x (lOXorBX) 



Bonus 



All teachers 



Annual Amount : (Sa lary+FamI ly Allowance 
♦Temporary Area Al lowance) x3. 8+ (Salary 
♦Temporary Area Allowance)xl. 1 



Source: Kvoiku Sho Roppo (Compen dium of Educational — Laws) 

(Tokyo :Cakuyo Shobo, 1985), pp. 788-95. 



Most teachers receive family allowances, housing allowances, 
commutation allowances, allowances for aching at the compulsory 
(elementary and junior high school) level. All teachers receive 
bonuses. (These bonuses should In no way be confused with merit 
pay. There Is no system for merit pay system for teachers in 
Japan.) The allowance for teachers at the compulsory education 
level was Instituted in compliance with the Law Governing Special 
Measures for Securing Competent Educational Personnel (1974). 
Such provisions as the high cost-of-living area allowance, the 
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Isolated area allowance. and the cold area allowance are paid 
according with degree of hardship associated with worlcing in a 
particular area. For example, the cost-of-living allowance paid 
to teachers In such big cities as Tokyo. Osaka. Nagoya. and Kobe, 
etc.. is nIne«=pero«nt of the basic salary. Isolated or remote 
areas are classified into six categories rangljig from semi- 
Isolated (four percent of the basic salary). to the fifth grade 
of Isolated area (twenty-five percent of the basic salary). Cold 
area allowances range from seven percent to thirty percent of the 
basic salary. Head teachers are paid a supplementary allowance, 
but teachers In some prefectures refuse the payment, believing it 
runs counter to the egalitarian principles of the profession, and 
the money Is used in common by all the teachers In the school. 

Principals and assistant principals, whose salary schedules 
are different from those of teachers. receive administrative 
allowances. Principals who serve In large national schools 
receive fourteen percent above their basic salary. Those who 
serve In smaller schools receive twelve percent on top of their 
base pay. In Tokyo, school principals are paid twenty percent 
above their base salary as an administrative allowance. 
Assistant principals who ierve In large national schools receive 
a ten percent administrative allowance, while those In smaller 
schools receive eight percent. Tokyo assistant principals 
receive thirteen percent above their base pay. 

The amounts of allowances differ in some prefecturos. The 
following table Indicates the differences In allowances between 
six prefectures. 
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Table 4. Amounts of Allowances In Six Prefectures. 

Mlyagl Tokyo Alchi Kyc.o L ayama Yamaguchl 

Family A ¥13.200 ¥14.800 ¥14.400 ¥13.^00 ¥ls 200 ^13.200 

Auilanc. B ¥41200 ¥4.400 ¥4.500 ¥4.210 ¥4,200 ¥4.200 

C ¥1.000 ¥1,500 ¥1.000 ¥1.0lO ¥1,100 ¥1.000 

Housinc U ¥14.700 ¥6.700* ¥15.000 ¥14.700 l4.*r<0 ¥14.700 
AUoilnce E^ii.WO ¥6.200* ¥1.S00 ¥1.000 ¥1,0l^ ¥1.000 

Commuta-" F ¥2.4000 ¥39.000 Total fee ¥18.300 .¥2.. -^r ¥39.600 
tl^n - ¥900** + a** 

Al lowance 

Administration Allowance ia-io*^ 
Principal I4-12X 20X 18X 14-12X 14-12X M-12X 

'^"l^c^Il 12-lOX 13X 12X 12-lOX 12-lOX 12-lOX 

Key: A:for spouse; B:for dependent; C:for others; D:for teachers 
who pay more than ¥9.000 monthly for rental house; E:for teachers 
who have their own houses; F-.maxImum airount paid. 

* In the case of teachers in Tokyo. th se who have dependents 
are paid ¥6.700 and those who do not have dependents are paid 
¥6 200 

*** This formula Is applied t- the teachers who pay more than 
¥23.000 monthly for commutati a. 

As these figures Indicate, most allowances are similar to those 
paid to national school teachers. One of the main differences 
can be seen In the amounts paid for commutation expenses. the 
maximum arot,unt of which reaches nearly ¥40,000 In Tokyo and 
Yamaguchl Prefecture. Bonuses paid to teachers are nearly the 
same, the total amount being equivalent to 4.9 months' salary. 

Now, we should take up some examples of the salaries paid 
elementary school teachers. The following are the salaries of 
23-year old unmarried teachers. 40-year old head teachers with a 
spouse and two children. and a 55-year old principal with a 
spouse and two Independent children. The table lUts the 
the salaries for teachers In public and national elementary 
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schools in Tokyo. 



Table. E. Monthly Salaries of National and Public School 
Teachers. 




As this fifure suttests. the average salaries of public school 
teachers are sllchtly more than those of national school teachers 
m T'>kyo. The same thing can be said of teachers In other 
prefectures. At the same time, we should note that the salaries 
of teachers In Tokyo are some of the highest In the nation. 

On the basis of teachers' monthly salaries. their annual 
Income can be calculated. 23-year old teachers In Tokyo receive 
an annual salary of ¥2.898.860 for public school teachers. and 
¥2.257.050 for national school teachers. 40-year old public 
school teachers are paid ¥5.777.140. while national school 
teachers are paid ¥5299.120. A 55-year old principal of a 
typical public school receives ¥8.718.910. while that of a 
national school receives ¥7.776.560 In annual compensation. 
Thus. the annual Income of a newly-employed teacher Is between 
¥2.4 and 3.0 million. After fifteen years of teaching, teachers 
can expect approximately ¥5.0 mHlIon. At the end of a teaching 
career, as a school principal, an annual salary o-f as mu.h as 
¥9.0 million can be anticipated. This Is the top salary for 
public school teachers In Japan. Public elementary school 
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principals make about three times as much at the end of their 
careers as they did at the start. 

The Comparison Between Teachers* Salary and Salaries of 

Other Occupations 

As of 1983? the average Income for salaried person in Japan 
was ¥3.29 million per annum. ^ The average age of Japan's 34.9 
million workers r-s 40. 3 year s o Id In that year. Thus the 
average wc^iker In Japan earns about ¥3 million at the age of 40. 
As of 1984. the average monthly wage of civil servants was 
¥245.919.^ The average Income, Including bonuses. fur public 
employees was ¥4.146.280. In general, as these figures suggest, 
civil servants are paid better than the average worker. As wd 
have already shown. the average annual Income for a 40-year old 
teacher Is ¥5.0 million. Thus, teachers are paid better than the 
average public employee. 

According to a survey conducted In 1984 by the National 
Personnel Authority. the average salary of newly-employed senior 
high school teachers was ¥151.488 per month, a fairly high salary 
compared with those of other occupations entered by college 
graduates. These occupations Include company businessman, 
engineer, medical doctor, pharmacist. nurse. and senior high 
school teacher. The table below gives the average first year 
salaries for these six occupations. 

Table 6. The Average Salaries of Newly-Employed Workers In 
Six Occupations. 
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Master's 

Def ree 
Bachelor* s 

Def ree 
Jun io r 

College 

Graduate 



Bus iness 

¥153. 873 
¥131,417 



Engineer Medical Pharmacist Nurse High School 
Doctor Teacher 



¥155.572 ¥316.282* 
¥135,399 - ¥133.771 



¥177.019 
¥151,488 



¥112.853 ¥118,800 



¥135,096 



» Physic lans ' %n-d surgeons are required to complete six years of 
college education, - which is equivalent to completing a roaster s 
degree program. 

Source: The National Personnel Authority. Minkan Kyuyp no . Jittai 
fArtual Salaries of Wate-eame rs) . 1985, p. 12. 

The average salaries of first-year senior high school teachers 
are better than those of any other occupation, except that of 
medical doctor. Since the salaries of elemer.lary and Junior high 
school teachers are similar to those of senior high school 
teachers. the salaries of newly-employed teachers in general 
compares very favorably with those of other professions. 

The tendency for newly-hired teachers to be paid better than 
beginning workers in other occupations began In 1972. As is 
shown in Table 7. the salary of newly-employed teachers in 
national schools exceeded that of new employees in businesses and 
other occupations in 1972. It is also apparent that the salary 
of national school teachers has been higher than that of other 

Table 7. The Transition of Salaries of New Employees. 



National School 
Teachers 
1955 ¥9.3Q0 

I960 ¥11.500 

1955 ¥20.710 

1970 ¥33,410 



National Public 
Service Personnel 
¥8.700 

¥10,800 

¥19.610 

¥31.510 



Business Companies 
and Others 
¥10, 657 

¥13.080 

¥22,980 

¥36.700 
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1972 ¥51,584 ¥47,200 ¥49,900 

1975 ¥93.568 ¥80,500 ¥83,600 

1980 ¥118,112 ¥101,600 ¥114,500 

Source: The Ministry of Education, Wa^a Kunl no Kyolku Suljun 
fTKe Educational Standard of O ur Country). 1981, Appendix p. 95. 

national pubUc personnel bound for high positions in Japanese 
bureaucraby. After 1972. four percent of the b^se salary was 
added as a special allo«'«nce for teachers at the compulsory 
education level. Since then. newly-hired teachers. Including 
national and public school teachers have been paid better than 
those workers employed by business«s and other enterprises. 

However, teachers' salaries toward the middle of their careers 
seem quite average in comparison with those in other fields. 
There is not much difference between the salary of a mid-career 
'jacher and his counterparts In business. engineering, pharmacy, 
nursing. sailors In Japanese merchant service. etc. Table 8 
presents data on relative salaries for these professions. 

Table 8. Average Salaries of Various Occupations. 

First-class High School 
Businessman Engineer Doctor Pharmacist Nurse Sailors Teachers 

¥350.551 ¥356.622 ¥855.216 ¥365.873 ¥305.859 V552.672 
(40!l)* (40.3) (44.6) (45.6) (46.3) (42.8) (40.6) 

¥526.796 ¥494. 864 ¥1 . 483. 887 - »384 086 ¥691.556 ^^J'^^J 
(50.0)* (49.6) (56.4) (53.9) (49.6) (58.4) 

* Average age. 

Source: The National Personnel Authority. Minkan Kyuyo no Jittai . 
1984. pp. 24-26. 

While the above table does not represent salaries In all the 
professions. such as law. accounting. and such trades as 
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pluBiblng, building. etc., it Is clear that there are few 
occupations that pay better than teaching. Certainly, lawyers, 
judges, company presidents, doctors, etc., can earn far better 
salaries than teachers, but teaching must still be considered as 
one of the better occupations in Japan. This Is especially true 
when teacher's ''are over the age of 53.^ The relative superiority 
of teachers' salaries Is due to the steady Increase In civil 
servants* salaries over the course of their careers. Salaries In 
other fields tend to reach a certain level at around the age of 
53 and cease rising or rise very slowly. 

Another reason for public school teachers* superior economic 
position Is the ta lshokukln . or retirement grant, they receive at 
the end of their careers. All public employees are entitled to 
receive these grants upon retirement, grants that are larger than 
those handed to workers retiring from the private sector. In 
1982, 130,169 civil servants retired. The average talshokukln 
for those retirees ¥12.3 million.® The average grant for 
employees who worked more than 25 years was ¥24.5 million. The 
following figure shows the amounts of retirement grants awarded 
by local governments and private companies In 1981. 

Figure 1. Retirement Grants of Various Occupations (1981). 



30 
MUllm 
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23,7S 
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Key: A: all local public employees; B: prefectural employees; C: 
designated city employees; D: municipal employees; E: public 
employees In towns and vlllases; F: businessmen whose companies 
employ more than 1,000 workers; C: businessmen whose companies 
employ from 100 to 999 workers; H: businessman whose companies 
employ from 30 to 99 workers. 

Note: In this case, all public officials worked more than 25 
years, whereas all workers In business companies worked more than 
35 years at th§* tlrtiie of retirement. 

r 

Source: The Salaried Man Party, ed. , Sararlman Hakusho (The White 
Paper on Salaried Employees) (Tokyo: Chukyo Shuppansha, 1985), p. 
132. 

Clearly, the talshokukin of any big business Is smaller than 
those awarded to any public employee upon retirement. In fact, 
public employees, on average, were paid 42 percent more than 

Q 

their counterparts In big business. Retiring civil servants In 
major cities did particularly well, receiving 1.62 times more 
than the amount paid to workers retiring from private sector 
large enterprises. Needless to say, public educational 
personnel, making up one-third of the total number of local 
public service workers, are Included In that f Igure. 

In the Initial and final stages of their careers, teachers 
receive better compensa t Ion than the I r coun terpar ts bo th In the 
private sector and In other areas of the civil service. 
Nevertheless, there Is a wide gap In salaries between teachers 
and doctors, lawyers, and accountants. If this gap were to be 
narrowed somewhat, there Is little doubt that the status of 
teachers as professionals would rise significantly. Our next 
task will be to examine the transition of the social status of 
t :achers In Japan. 
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The Transition of the Social Status of Teachers 



As we have shown, teachers' salaries have improved for the 
past fifteen years. Has the social standing of teachers improved 
commensurately? In order to answer this question, let us examine 
the results of ^two .surveys on occupational ratings conducted in 
1955 and 1975. A comparative examination of thes.e two surveys 
will show how the status of teaching profession changed ovsr the 
course of twenty years. 

The 1955 survey was conducted by the Japan Sociological 
Society. About 2000 adults living in six large cities were asked 
to respond to the questionaire. According to the survey, 
elementary school teachers ranked eleventh among thirty 
occupations. Concealed within this high rating, according to 

Table 9. The Occupational Rating of 1955. 
Rank Occupations 

1 Prefectural Governor 

2 University Professor 

3 Court Judge 

4 Business Executive 

5 Medical Doctor 

6 High Bureaucrat 

7 Architect 

8 Factory Director 

9 Labor Union Head 

10 Journalist 

11 Elementary School Teacher 

12 Buddhist Priest 

13 Merchant 

14 Civil Servant 

15 Businessman 

Source: Tsuneo Hosoya. ed. , Kvoshl no Shakaiteki Ch 1 1 (The Social 

Status of Teachers) (Tokyo: Yuhikaku, 1956), p. 53. 

several researchers, is the glorification of teachers with 

superficial compliments.** According to this analysis, respondents 
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Rank 


Occupations 


16 


Farmer 


17 


Po 1 iceman 


18 


Tailor 


19 


Clerk 


20 


Canvassing Agent 


21 


Carpenter 


22 


Barber 


23 


Bus Driver 


24 


Lather.«n 


25 


Fisherman 


26 


Miner 


27 


Charcoal Burner 


28 


Road Worker 


29 


Peddler 


30 


Shoe Polisher 



felt a deep-seate<! hostility toward teachers. This feeling 
reflects the low economic status and equally low academic quality 
of teachers In the 1950's. One reason for the negative Image of 
teachers at that time was the heritage of the normal schools at 
which teachers were trained. Sixty percent of all teachers In 
the 1930' s and-1940's were normal school graduates. The 1950' s 
was a period of bitter criticism of the pre-war education system, 
a central feature of which were the normal schools. This appears 
to be the main reason for the Internal split In people's 
attitudes toward teachers at that time. 

What was the status of teachers In 1975? The 1975 survey was 
conducted cs part of a survey on social stratification and social 
mobility (SSM) . 1800 people were selected at random and 
interviewed by a group of sociologists led by KenlchI Tomlnaga. ^2 
A rating of the status of 82 occupations was conducted. In this 
rating, elementary school teachers ranked 18th among the 82 
occupations. The highest ranking occupation was court judge. 



Table 10. The Occupational Rating In 1975. 



Rank 



Occupat Ions 



Scores 



Rank 



Occupations 



Scores 



10 Public Accountant 73.0 
13 Business Executive 65.9 
15 Pharmacist 65.4 
18 Elementary School Teacher 



1 Court Judge 87. 3 

3 University Professor 83.5 

4 Medical Doctor 82. 7 
6 High Bureaucrat 80. 6 
9 Elementary School Principal 



73. 6 



62. 9 



39 
40 
44 
45 
46 
48 
49 
52 
57 
64 
66 
68 
77 



Bus ine ssman 

Merchant 

Carpen ter 

Barber 

Farmer 

Clerk 

Tailor 

Sa lesman 

Taxi Driver 

Lathenan 

Fisherman 

Canvass lag 

Peddler 



49. 4 
48. 9 
45. 3 
45. 0 
45. 0 
43. 1 
42. 9 
42. 3 
40. 6 
37. 3 
35. 9 



19 Architect 62.7 
21 Mechanical Engineer 61.0 



Agent 35. 4 

28. 1 
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23 Civil Service Admini- 78 Miner 28.1 

strator 60,4 

25 Buddhist Priest 58.7 81 Road Worker 26.7 

33 Policeman 54.2 82 Charcoal Burner 23.4 

Source: Kenichi Tomina«a. ed. . Ni ppon n o Kaiso Kozo (Jhe. 

Structure of Social Stratification in Japan) . (Tokyo : The 
University of Tokyo Press. 1979), p. 446. 

with a ^core of 87.3, while charcoal burners (there are still 
some left in mountainous rural areas) remained at the bottom of 
the occupational hierarchy with a score of 23.4. The average 
occupational prestige score was 50.4, about that for a nursery 
school teacher. 

However, the average score in this rating did not necessarily 

reflect the median position among these 82 occupations, since 78 

percent of the total number of workers were engaged in 

ooccupations ranked lower than 50.0. In this sense, elementary 

school teachers belonged in the top one-fifth in terms of 

occupational prestige. It should be remembered that high school 

teachers have wore prestige than elementary schools teachers, in 

a position somewhere in between the ratinir for elementary school 

teachers and elementary school principals. 

The Image of teachers in the 1970' s seemed more favorable and 

attractive than that in the 1950' s. According to another survey 

done by SSM members. the profession of elementary school teacher 

13 

was ranked third among twenty other occupations. In this rating, 
the most desirable occupations were given a 5. while the least 
desirable were given a 1. The following table presents the 
results of the study. 
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Table 11. Relative Attractiveness of 20 Occupations. 
Rank Occupations Scores Rank Occupations Scores 

1 Mechanical Engineer 3.58 11 f""^ Ion Designer 2. 75 

2 Medical Doctor 3 54 12 Automob I le Mechan Ic 2. 73 

3 Elementary School Teacher 13 '} 

3. 3G 14 Policeman 2.61 

4 Businessman m a 15 Hair Dresser 2.61 

Major Company 3.32 16 Latheman 2.41 

5 High BurMucr^t 3.21 17 Cook ^- J» 

6 Company Execvtlve 3.21 8 Pr nter 2.40 

7 Fac-tory Manager 3.03 19 Salesman. 2.31 

8 Journalist 2.96 20 Taxi Driver 2.24 

9 Retal 1 Dealer 2. 85 
10 Carpenter 2.79 

Source: Kenlchl Tomlnaga. ed. , Nippon no Kaiso Kozo . p. 422. 

These scores show a high correlation between occupational 
attractiveness and prestige. However. such occupations as high 
bureaucrat. Journalist. and salesman were not considered very 
attractive In spite of their high ratings In terms of prestige. 
In contrast. the attractiveness of such jobs as mechanical 
engineer and businessman In a major company was high. These 
occupations were rated high In attractiveness but low In 
prestige. The job of elementary school teacher can be considered 
one of these Jobs rated low In pr'.stlge but high In 
attractiveness. 

As this survey Indicates. 42.7 percent of 2724 people 
Interviewed answered that the most Important factor In 
determining an occupation's attractiveness Is whether or not It 
enables one to express one's capabilities to the fullest.^ The 
second Important factor Is the relative stability of employment 
within a particular occupation (19.1 percent). and third Is the 
factor of high Income (16. 2 percent) . Therefore, what lies at 
the heart of an occupation's attractiveness Is the potential for 
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self-actual Jzatlon through engaging Jn that occupation. Since 
elementary school teaching was ranked third of twenty other 
occupations, we can conclude that most respondents felt It to 
offer the possibility of a high degree of se 1 f-ac tual Izat Ion. 

On the face of things. It would seem that the occupational 
status of the teaching profession had gone up In the twenty year 
period between 1955 and 1975. However, one of the members of the 
SSM research group points out that there Is a positive 
correlation between occupational prestige scores In 1955 and 
1975.^^ In other words, If the parameters of the 1975 survey of 
occupational prestige were similar to those of the 1955 survey, 
elementary school teachers would have received a similar rating. 
Thus, the occupational prestige of the teaching profession has 
not risen as much as we might expect. Elementary school teaching 
remains In about the middle-upper range of the occupational 

status structure. 

At the same time, we should note that some other factors 
relevant to the occupational status of teachers have changed 
during the past twenty to thirty years. First. the number of 
years of education «ind training required for the obtaining of a 
teaching certificate has dramatically Increased since the 1950's. 
Second. teachers' salaries have risen as one of the measures 
designed to secure competent educational personnel. These 
Improvements have helped change the negative Image associated 
with teaching as a Job. Further, as the upgrading of the quality 
of teachers continues through the administering of competitive 
examinations, so too will rise the status attached to the 
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profession. 

One factor that may negatively affect the attractiveness of 
the teaching profession Is the public se rv Ice-mlndedness required 
of those going Into the schools. Many Japanese consider the 
aspect of pubUc service as one feature contributing to making an 
occupation less attractive. Only 4.2 percent of the 2724 people 
Interviewed In the 1975 survey said that Interest In the public's 
welfare was an element in deciding whether or not they would 
choose a particular occupation. A similar result was obtained In 
a 1983 survey on the purposes of worV conducted by the Japan 
Productivity Center. Only 4.5 percent on newly-employed workers 
regarded social service as one of the most significant aspects of 
their work. The Ideal of public service seems fairly remote for 
most young Japanese workers. The same may be said of young 
teacher candidates. At the same time. society expects teachers 
to take responsibility for problems outside the school as well as 
for those Inside the school. More and mere parents and leaders 
demand that ttf.i.chers demonstrate a high degree of Interest In 
students' welfare. This responsibility and necessity for self- 
sacrifice serves to drive many would-be teacher candidates away 

from the profession. 

The next decade will be a critical period for the upgrading of 
the status of teachers. Whether th, occupational prestige and 
attractiveness of the teaching profession will be enhanced or not 
depends solely on the extent to which well-qualified young people 
who are not only bright, but service-oriented as well, can be 
brought into the profession. 
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Summary 

The past fifteen years have been a period of major Improvement 
in the economic conditions of the teaching profession. This 
change has had a h'ghly desirable effect on the attractiveness of 
teaching as «n^.occttpat Ion. Thera are. however. several tasks 
that lie' ahead for Japan In Improving the socio-economic status 
of teachers. 

First, It Is Imperative that salaries for all teachers be 
Improved. In the past, teachers' salaries were Improved by 
awarding new types of allowances. such as the allowance for 
teachers at the compulsory education level (primary and Junior 
high school), an allowance Instituted In 1971. This allowance 
provides for an Increase of 4 percent over the basic salaries for 
teachers at the elementary and junior high school level. The 
allowance Is paid Irrespective of a teacher's demonstrated 
ability. This Is characteristic of the education system's 
pervasive egal 1 tar Ian Ism. but Its actual ialrness Is open to 
question. 

Other allowances are paid to administrators — assistant 
principals and principals — and to designated head teachers, as 
well. The latter allowance Is paid on the basis of merit. 

Nevertheless, some teachers who are union members refuse to 
accept the allowance, feeling It to be a violation of the 
teaching profession's egalitarian principles. 

If new allowances are to be Introduced. they must awarded Ir 
accordance with this principle. or teachers will balk at them. 
Along these lines, a "merit pay" system of any sort seems likely 
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to caus9 problems because any such system. of necessity, will be 
applied to only a select few teachers. Nevertheless, "merit pay- 
would increase competition between teachers and possibly enhance 
their morale and the quality of their instruction. Merit p^y 
seems essential to induce teachers to pursue their research 
activities ini'training. but it should never be applied as part 
of the salary or allowance system. If a merit pay system is 
introduced. it may turn out to be a barrier to future 
improvements in teachers* economic status. 

Second. the amount and quality of training teachers have 
received affects the occupational prestige of teaching. The 
goal of college and university professors is to open and explore 
new areas of knowledge, but the goal of primary and secondary 
education teachers is to present and instill a curriculum of 
knowledge that is already accepted. Some way must le found to 
bridge the wide gap between the material teachers learn in 
colleges and universities and the material they are required to 
teach in the public schools. Moreover. there is a difference 
between the amount and character of knowledge elementary school 
teachers are expected to master and that knowledge mastered by 
senior high school teachers. Senior high school teachers are 
required to specialize in one field of study, whils elementary 
school teachers are required to have command of a broader but 
shallower range of knowledge. This difference is reflected in 
the salary schedules of elementary and senior hith school 
teachers. Senior high school te»-.ners' salar ies -increase at a 
fast rate than those for elementary and Junior high school 
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teachers. This seems contradictory to the -egalitarian- 
principle of the teaching profession, since elementary and junior 
high school teachers must spend the same amount of time In 

preservice training. 

In short. Improvement of the economic and occupational status 
of teachers ' re'sts primarily on the duration and quality of 
preservice training In the colleges and' universities, 
improvement In this area will hinge on establishment of 
specialized graduate schools of education which vlU provide 
opportunities for further research and refinement of professional 
educational procedures. With this upgrading of training 
facilities for Japanese teachers. teaching will move that much 
closer to consideration as a full-fledged profession. 
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CHAPTER VI 

VARIABILTY OF THE QUALITY OF TEACHER CANDIDATES 

During the past thirty years, the economic condi-tlons, social 
status. and attractiveness of the teaching profession has been 
Increasing steaday ; and substantially. Clearly. the Law 
Governing Special Measures for Securing Competent Educational 
Personnel enacted In 1974 has played a significant role In 
enhancing the economic status of teachers. The fact that, out of 
two-hundred thousand applicants, only one out of five passed 
teacher employment examinations Indicates how keen Is the 
competition to become a public school teacher. Even the Image of 
teachers has changed, mostly for the better, over the past thirty 
years. 

The typical Image of the teacher during the 1950* s was 
presented In 1956 by Mlchlo Nagal. who became the Minister of 
Education In the mld-1970's. Teachers then, according to Nagal. 
were characterized by their mediocrity.^ Among all students who 
entered national colleges and universities. those entering 
colleges of education were at the lowest level of academic 
achievement.^ Most teacher candidates at that time regarded 
teaching as an oc-upatlon choice of last resort. Also, at that 
time. the prevailing view was that the least qualified students 
became teachers. Therefore, the truly competent students In 
colleges of education sought Jobs In business. Journalism, In the 
universities themselves, or In any other field besides teaching 
In the schools. Those were the days when the Idea of training 
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teachers In the colleges and universities was quite new and 
efforts to improve the social standing of teachers only 
beginning. 

Thirty years after NagaTs criticisms, the Image of teachers 
has changed to a significant degree. Even though exact data are 
not available, ^the average score on the Common Primary College 
Entrance Examination achieved by students entering national 
colleges of education Is not much lower than scores achieved by 
students entering other colloges, such as medicine, the sciences, 
engineering, agriculture, law, economics, and literature. 
Nevertheless, education students' scores remain the lowest among 
students entering the various divisions of Japanesf< national 
universities. Students studying at colleges of education do not 
generally consider teaching to be an occupation ol last res^^rt, 
but rather choose the profession deliberately as one of the more 
attractive occupations for a working person. This Is especially 
true In the mld-i980*s. People do not regard college graduates 
entering the teaching profession as less capable than other 
college graduates. Instead, they regard as less competent those 
graduates of colleges of education who sought but could not find 
Jots as teachers. In the 1980*s, teaching has become as 
attractive and prestigious a career as those of Journalist, 
businessman, and engineer. 

However, the future of the teaching profession Is not 
necessarily as bright as the above Improvements In teachers' 
status might lead us to believe. In order to examine the future 
of the profession, we need to consider present social and 
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educational factors affecting the prestige and attractiveness of 
teaching. In so doing, we can tell which factors are positively 
contributing to Improvements In the quality of teacher 
candidates. the basis of any Improvements In the status of the 
profession as a whole. 

Future Teacher Demand and It. Impact upon the 
Quality of Teacher Candidates 

It well-known that high school students preparing for college 
entrance examination, are particularly sen.Itlve to change. In 
Job pro.pect. for future college graduates. When they learn that 
the number of graduates from colleges of engineering employed by 
major companies I. expected to drop markedly. the number of 
applicant. to coUofe. of engineering will al.o drop 
significantly. The same can be .aid of applicant, to colleges of 
education. If employment prospect. In education do not look 
proml.lng. high .chool graduates will quickly .tart casting 
around for college, leading to career, in field. be.ide. 
educa t Ion. 

In fact, high .chool .enior.» fear, about declining demand in 
education for the next decade have already been reported in the 
booklet, and magazine, publi.hed by the major iuku .chool.. Thi. 
apprehen.ion and anxiety ha. been reflected in a decrea.e in the 
number of applicant, to college, of education. The tendency ha. 
been con.picuou. for the pa.t three or four year.. The following 
figure Indicate, the tran.ition in ratio, of high school 
graduates who wish to enter national colleges of education and 
other college.. 
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FIture 1. The Ratios of Applicants for Colleges of Various 
Major Fields In the MogI Shiken CExamlnat I on Simulation) 
Hold by Juku Schools. 
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Note: The number of applicants for these SSAl — »hlken are as 

fol lows. _ « . . 

National Colleges Private Colleges 

1981 100,624 208,149 

1982 119,44 242,149 

1983 123,704 251,772 

1984 139,845 278,818 

1985 160,174 329,759 

Source: Kawaljuku, lOftfi n.l.aku Nvushl i;'"'^^';'^' j^;* ' f ; ^ 

Study Group for Cell>»*« Entranc e Examination In 1986). 1985, PP. 

4-5. 
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BEST 



The figure Indicates a conspicuous decline In applicants for 
colleges of education since 1982. Colleges of education seem to 
be losing ground In attracting applications from high school 
seniors, partly because students have got wind of decreasing 
prospects for employment for education college graduates. It 
should be recalled' that the number of new teachers employed by 
all prefectures went down dramatically in 1983.^* The decline in 
number of newly-employed teachers went hand-ln-hand with the 
decline in number of students taking the mogi thiken examination 
preparation courses. Since the number of applicants who took 
part in the bo»1 shiken was only one-third of the total number of 
applicants for national colleges and universities, this may not 
exactly reflect the general trend. ' Still, there must be a 
relationship between the decline in the number of newly-employed 
teachers and the decline in the number of applicants to national 
colleges of education. 

As this figure also Indicates, the application rate to 
national colleges of med'clne has also been declining, a pattern 
also seen at private medical colleges. This decline is partly 
due to reports that the employment prospects for medical college 
graduates in hospitals and other medical institutions will be 
reduced in the forseeable future. Some private dental colleges, 
as well, have been cutting back on enrollments In the face of a 
similar forecast for dental graduates. In contrast, application 
rates at colleges of agriculture have been rising as reports of 
an increasing demand for agricultural researcher* ami specialists 
in biotechnology have been published. Colleges of economics and 
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engineering continue to attract large numbers of applicants. 
These two types of colleges are generally considered 
structurally-oriented toward major portions of the Job .market. 
Thus, college applicants are strongly Influenced by 
vicissitudes of the Job market and employment prospects upon 
graduation. ' ^ ' 

In light of the projected decrease In the number of newly- 
employed teachers In the next decades. It seems likely that the 
quality of future teacher candidates will be adversely affected. 
Colleges of education will find themselves having to restructure 
their curricula and educational g&als. Colleges of education 
have long been considered professional institutions designed 
solely to train future teachers. However, their actual function 
has, from the beginning, been different from that of medical 
colleges, whose purpose of producing doctors has always been 
clear. ^ On the other hand, colleges of education have not and 
probably will never be able to claim a monopoly over the 
preparation of future teachers. Students graduating from other 
colleges are able to obtain teaching certificates under the open 
system of teacher certification. All graduates of medical 
colleges are expected to become physicians or surgeons, while 
some graduates of colleges of education are expected noj. to 
become achoo 1 teachers. Yet many professors at colleges of 
education firmly believe their mission is to train teachers, and 
they regard students who do not become teachers as deviants who 
threaten the very existence of preservice teacher training 
institutions. Similarly, there Is the poiular belief that 
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graduates of colleges of education who do not become teachers are 
somehow inferior to those who do. 

However* this view seems outmoded and is due for change during 
the next decade. Soon it is likely that more than half of all 
graduates from colleges of education will simply be unable to 
find jobs in teaching, and will be forced to seek employment in 
Other fields. In 1984. some 40 percent of all graduates from 
teacher training Institutions found work In fields outside of 
teaching.^ This statistic clearly Illustrates the challenge 
colleges of education now face to their status as Institutions 
for preservlce teacher training. In response to this challenge, 
Tokushlma University has opted to Integrate their college of 
education Into a new type of liberal arts college called. In ihls 
case, the College of Comprehensive Sciences (Soko Kag aku Bu). 
This remodelling of the University may be the forerunner of 
similar changes In the structure of Japanese universities. 
Also. some colleges of education are planning to establish new 
liberal arts divisions which will prepare education college 
students to enter other fields If they find themselves unable to 
enter the teaching profession. The future of these colleges 
depends on the development of unique curricula and the expansion 
of employment opportunities for graduates. 

Another type of restructuring can be found In the 
establishment of new courses such as Teaching of Japanese as a 
Foreign Language and Computer Science Education. As Table 1 
Indicates, the number of teachers teaching Japanese to foreign 
students and businessmen Is rapidly Increasing. The demand for 
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those teachers In 1992 is projected to be four times as great as 
It was In 1983.^ In the year 2000, demand Is anticipated to be 
eleven times as great as It was In 1983. Yet, In 1983, there 
were only 40 Institutions training teachers of Japanese, with a 
total enrollment of around 2000 students. If the projected 
demand for teachers of Japanese Is to be met In the year 2000, 
then new courses for the training of Japanese teachers will have 
to be established In a systematic and deliberate way. 

Table 1. The Number of Teachers who Teach Japanese as 
a Foreign Language. 

1983 1992 2000 

Number of Foreign 
Students & Businessman 12,200 50,100 142,500 

Number of Teachers who 
Teach Japanese 2,200 8,700 24,900 

Source: The Committee on Employment Problems at Kagawa 
University, Kvoln Yoselkel Dal«aku. Cakubu no Shushoku Mondal nl 

kansuru Chosa Kento Hokokusho CA Repo rt Concerning the. 

Investigation of Employment Problems Related to Colleges ©X 

Education) . 1985, p. 72. 

Computer science may be another savior of colleges of 
education, providing an opportunity to develop new departments 
and curricula. These departments may not be able offer 
certificates In the teaching of computer science because the 
Ministry of Education does not as yet Include computer science as 
one of the required courses at the level of compulsory education. 
Students majoring In computer science, however, will have more 
access to business and high technology Jobs. Moreover, If 
students In other departments take course In computer science. It 
will enhance their understanding of the use of computers In the 
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classrooDi. For example, Tokyo Gakugel University (a national 
university). Instituted Its Department of Computer Science In 
1982 and has been promoting It as one of the most promising 
departments In the University.^ This type of department is likely 
to be developed In the various colleges of education located In 
major cities' ^whlch pan offer graduates jobs utilizing their 
compute r- related skills. 

Thus, colleges of education are turning their attention to the 
development of al ternat Ives to traditional teacher preparation 
curricula In order to deal with the decline In opportunities for 
recent graduates In education. Still, the alternatives listed 
above do not seem sufficient to find employment for the more than 
one-third of all education college graduates who fall to find 
employment as schoolteachers. Unless the colleges can find more 
opportunities In education for their graduates, fewer and fewer 
high school seniors will choose education as their Intended 
career, and the overall quality of Japan's future teachers will 
suffer as a result. 

Social and Educational Problems Affecting the 
Quality of Teacher Candidates 

In addition to the recent decline In number of newly-hired 
teachers, the rising pattern of violence and vandalism In the 
schools has had an especially negative affect on the Image of 
teachers In general. In particular, the Image of the schools 
affects students* choice of college and choice of Job after 
college. School violence has emerged as one of the leading 
problems In the Japan of the 1980* s, but the problem Js not new. 
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Immediately after World War II. violence and vandalism was wide- 
spread throughout the country, in the wake of war-time chaos and 
discrediting and destruction of old values. The problem became 
deeply-lngralned In student sub-culture. The magnitude of the 
problem, however, was fairly limited. In the late 1970's and 
1980*s, the nature ^of the problem began to charge. Discipline In 
the schools began to deteriorate and students began to turn on 
each other In the form of bullying, baiting, and torturing, the 
so-called problem of 1 j Ime . The problem seems to be connected 
with extreme competition In Japanese schools, the "exam war", or 
Juken sense , and the tension and anxiety that many atudents feel, 
along with the fear of Imminent failure. 

One of the most serious results of this wAde-spread phenomenon 
of bullying and violence, especially In the Junior high schools. 
Is that public school teaching Is losing Its attractiveness among 
college graduates. Many would-be teachers tend to shy away from 
taking Junior high school employment examinations, especially 
female candidates. In an understandable desire to avoid 
descending Into the maelstrom. Moreover, teachers are often the 
target of criticism for falling to take responsibility for 
disciplining students and preventing incidents of bullying and 
other violence. This responsibility Is sometime such a heavy 
burden that teachers decide to quit the schools, or far worse, to 
commit aulcld-; out of desi^a.^r at the ability to cope with the 
problem. From 1978 to 198), 387 teachers committed suicide. As 
Katsunata and others reported, one of the main' features of 
teachers* suicides Is the high correlation between psychological 
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Table 2. The Reasons for Teachers* Suicides (1978-1981). 

^ B C D E F Total 

Male 99 88 i' B7 10 294 

(33. 7%) (29. 9X) 

93 



c 


D 


E 


F 


12 


18 


67 


10 


(4. IX) 


(6. IX) 


(22. 8X) 


(3. 4X) 


15 


6 


25 




(16. 1%) 


(6. 5X) 


(26. 8X) 




27 


24 


92 


10 


(7. OX) 


(6. 2X) 


(23. 7X) 


(2. 6X) 



(2!%%) (22.^X) (li. IX) (6:5X) (2i:8X) (100. OX) 

Total 125 . ^.L09.. «^ ^" 387 

(32. 3X) (28i. 2X) 

Key: A: Disease (including psychosomatic • 
Problems. C: Troubles with Other Sex. D: Family Problems. E. 
Others. F: Unknown. 

Source: Eiji Katsumata.et al. eds. . Kyoshl no Jisatsu (Suicides 
ftf Teachers) (Tokyo: Yuhikaku. 1983), p. 24. 

distress and work. In particular. many teachers suffer 
depression and fatigue from the combination of teaching and 
student guidance responsibilities. Whenever a teacher or 
administrator commits suicide. the dark and distressing aspects 
f the teaching profession are suddenly opened to public 
scrutiny. Obviously, the stressful and deteriorating atmosphere 
f the public schools is doing little to encourage young people 
to enter teaching. As the public's expectations of what 
teachers should be doing grow from year to year. the pressures 
under which teachers work become more and more intolerable. Thus 
the profession continues to lose its attractiveness for college 
graduates deciding on a career. In order to attract the best- 
qualified high school students into teacher training courses, and 
the best college graduates into the teaching profession, steps 
t be taken to compensate for the negative factors of bullying, 
iolence, and vandelitm. However, the Japanese carniot expect an 
instant solution to the problem of attracting the best teacher 
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candidates. 

It should be noted that steps being taken lO upgrade the quality 

of teacher education by revising the standards of teacher 

certification vlll increase the number of teachers trained past 

the undergraduate level. The new certification system will allow 

for special certification of teachers who have completed the new 

* • • 

two-year master's programs. For the realization of this plan* 

two steps are necessary: first, the amroendment of present 

regulations concerning teacher certification and, second, the 

establishment of more graduate schools of education. 

The committee on the Training of Educational Personnel 

( Kyoyosh in) presented a report on the amendment of the teacher 

certification system in 1983* The main focus of this report is 

the three-liered tea:,«ier certification system, composed of the 

rudimentary, standard, and advanced teaching certificates. The 

report suggests a new, advanced-*level certificate for those who 

take 24 credits at accredited graduate schools. According to the 

report, the basic qualifications for granting of rudimentary and 

standard teaching certificates should also be altered. The 

Table 3. The Revised Basic Qualifications for Teaching 
Certi f !eates (Proposed). 

Elementary Junior High Senior High 

School School School 

R3K Sste» A«3|t)|e R S A S A 

(2nd) (1st) (2nd) (1st) (2nd) (1st) 

Present 30 48 - 26,30 46,54 46,54 66,76 

Revised 38 70 94 38 66 90 66 90 

^ Rudimentary Certificate; Standard Certificate; Advanced 
Certificate. 
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Note: The number of credits shown in this table should be taken 
in the area of specialized teaching subjects and prafessional 
education subjects. 

Source: Shirai, et al* eds. , Shiryoshu Kyoin Yosei. Menkyoho 
Mondai (Collected Data: Problems of Teacher Education and Laws 
Concerning Teacher Cer t i f ication) (Tokyo: Eidell Institute, 
1984) » pp. 99-104. 

report, sufges.ts an^incxease in the number of credits taken in the 
areas of specialized teaching subjects and professional education 
subjects. Especially, the number of credits required for 
acquisition of a standard teaching certificate should be 
increased greatly. Within four years of study, students should 
be required to take more than 66 credits, or almost one^and^a* 
half times more than than the number of credits required for the 
acquisition of the first class certificate under the present 
system. However, the proposed system would burden education 
students with a very heavy load of coursework. The Committee 
also recommends eight weeks of student teaching for all 
undergraduates taking elementary and Junior high school 
certificates, and six weeks for those taking high teaching 
certificates, or twice as much student teaching as under the 
present systen. In short, the main goal of the report's 
proper' Is is to make acquisition of a teaching certificate more 
difficult by requiring undergraduate education majors to take 
more credits in coursework and student teaching. 

The Committee's plan has not yet been implemented. The plan 
touches on politically sensitive issues, one of which involves 
the introdvciioA cf the advanced certificate. In order to 
realize this part of the plan, as suggested above, it is 
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necessary to open more graduate schools of education. It would 
seen that the establishment of such graduate schools as the ones 
at Hyogo and Joetsu universities would conform to the Committee's 
recommendation, but It should be recalled that • the primary 
function of these schools Is to provide Inservlce training for 
teachers.; and^noi to provide period of study contiguous with 
undergraduate teacher training. Further. the dozen graduate 
schools of education at the national universities are Intended 
almost exclusively to advance research In education. and nut to 
prepare teachers to go Into the public schools. Thus. the 
present system of graduate schools of education are not 
appropriate vehicles for carrying forward the Committee's 
recommendations concerning advanced teacher training. 

In other words, the Committee seems to be proposing a new type 
of graduate school education system which Is nothing more than a 
,c.l.d-up version of the undergraduate education college system 
presently In force. As table 4 Indicates. the curricula of 
graduate schools of education may well turn out to be strikingly 
similar to those of undergraduate colleges of education. The new 

Table 4. Credits Required for the Acquisition of 
Advanced Teaching 'Certificates CProposed). 

Kindergarten Elementary Junior High Senior High 

School School School 

Profess lonal 

Education e - 

Subjects 12 12 6 

Specialized 

Teaching ,ii 24 

Subjects* 12 12 1« 2* 

» The credits In this area can be *"»>\M ^"^'^ 
offered In the area of professional teaching subjects. 
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Source: Shlral. et al, eds. , Shirvoshu Kvoln Yose 1. Menkyoho 
Mondal . ?. 104. 

iraduate schools of education may become another flfld and over- 
specialized stratum In the education hierarchy. A. new system of 
graduate schools cannot possibly hope to realize the mission the 
undergraduate colleges have failed to achieve, tnat Is, a 
monopoly on the training of all teachers through the granting of 
advanced teaching certificates. This proposal to create new 
graduate schools of education can be viewed ms an attempt to 
arrogate power and authority to the colleges of education 
themselves. If this suspicion Is valid, the plan can be 
criticized as a disingenuous effort to revive the old normal 
school system In the guise of advanced graduate education. In 
sum, the plan of the Committee on the Training of Educational 
Personnel seems unfeasible for the time being. The Introduction 
of advanced teaching certificates needs more time to be 
actual Ized. 

Thus far, we have been examining the possibility of 
establishing new types of graduate schools of educatlcn which 
aim prlmiirlly at the Issuing of advanced te».chlng certificates. 
In spite of the apparent unf eas lb « 1 i ty of this plan, we should 
recognize how mwch colleges of education are doing In a 
cor.tlnulng effort to upgrade their status In the higher 
education system. For many colleges of education. the 
establishment of a graduate division Is a matter of some urgency, 
an Important means of upgrading their undergraduate divisions to 
the status of research-oriented Institutions. Even though these 
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colleges may establish two-year roaster's program in the near 
future. It Is unlikely that they will be willing to accept active 
teachers who wish to pursue their Inservlco training at the 
graduate level. These colleges do not want to become teacher 
education centers. This view Is not stated explicitly but can be 
understood by the, stress the colleges lay on rigorous admissions 
policies and on the requirement that degree candidates write a 
mas ter* s thes Is. 

Summary 

There seems to be little possibility of Improving the quality 
of Japanese teacher candidates within the next decade, mainly 
because of the dim employment outlook for teachers In the 
forseeable futu e. In addition, the recent deterioration In the 
school environment concommltent with the rise In school violence 
and bullying has been so marked, and the Incompetence of teachers 
to deal with the problem so notorious that the public schools 
have become, for many young people, a distinctly unattractive 
place to work. On the other hand. Increasing opportunities for 
Inservlce training at newly-es tab 1 Ishad graduate s:hools may have 
a very positive Influence on teachers* abilities to confront 
th^fi^ problems and to Improve the quality of their Instruction. 
Yet, the establishing of new graduate programs and the augmenting 
of Inservlce teacher training will not automatically Increase the 
prestige of teaching as an occupation and thereby Increase the 
number of teacher candidates. 

On a more optimistic note, teacher quality may be Improved as 
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fewer new teachers are employed and the competition on teacher 
employment examinations Increases and only the most qualified 
applicants are selected. But this can only be viewed as a 
transitory phenomenon* one that will have no lasting effect on 
the quality of the pool of applicants itself. If the colleges of 
education. t^e'largest reservoir of teacher candidates, can find 
some way to cope with this period of poor employment prospects 
for graduates, they must expand their efforts to open other 
avenues of employment to them. At the same time, the colleges 
should upgrade the extent and quality of their research 
activities which, in turn, will improve the colleges' reputation 
in general. The graduate schools of education must also talce 
steps to transform themselves into service-oriented institutions 
through which working teachers can pursue their professional 
objectives and career goals. 

Colleges of education are facing a most critical period in 
which they are challenged with the task of re-creating themselves 
into genuine professional institutions. Success in this endeavor 
depends on the creative imagination and flexibility of those 
concerned with the education of Japan's future teachers. 
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34. 5 
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